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AMONGST OURSELVES 


Tue LicvoriAn is not failing in patri- 
otism, as may be suspected here or there, 
by not cutting down the number or 
size of pages as many magazines have 
been doing. We are in close touch with 
the paper situation and the requests and 
orders of the government bureau that is 
concerned with the equal distribution of 
paper stocks. No cut is demanded or 
asked of any publication that uses less 
than five tons of paper in a single quarter 
of the year. While we expect some day 
to be using a great deal more than five 
tons per quarter (as soon as the merits 
of THe Licuor!AN are whispered about a 
bit more) our present list of subscribers 
require less than that amount. Perhaps 
there would be advertising merit in be- 
ginning a scare campaign such as others 
are using, playing on the human penchant 
to desire strongly that which can only 
with difficulty be had. Thus we could 
say: “Hurry up and send in your sub- 
scription; after such and such a date no 





more subscriptions will be accepted.” But 
no, we shall not resort to that. Send in 
all the subscriptions you want to, folks; 
we'll tell you when to stop. 


* * * 


This is Catholic Press month —let’s 
go. Read the pointed paragraph in this 
issue about articulate readers, and be- 
come one. Don’t wait till you are better 
educated to write a letter to the editor; 
he will be interested to know what his 
publication has been doing for your edu- 
cation, whatever that may be. And while 
you are at it, do a little talking about 
your favorite magazine during Press 
month. You have plenty of friends, rela- 
tives, neighbors and acquaintances. For 
one month, drop the weather out of your 
conversation and plug the hole with com- 
ments about some Catholic publication, 
or comments from it. The words will not 
harm anybody, and may help somebody 
more than you know. 
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PRAYER OF MILLIONS 


They say that peace may come this blessed year, 
And yet my heart is filled with haunting fear. 


What if the peace that comes will come too late 
To bring back him on whom my heartbeats wait? 


What if the peace I pray shall ask this cost: 
That he whose life is one with mine be lost? 


I shall be brave if so (as friends will bid) ; 
I shall say this: What is my loss amid 


The loss so many thousands have embraced 
That every tyrant’s dictates be erased? 


But surely this is not too wrong to pray: 
That when the world will once again be gay, 


When through -the streets the victor’s march is led 
And not another blood-drop need be shed, 


I shall not watch and wait and long in vain 
For one who never will come back again. 


—D. F. Miller. 
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THIS IS YOUR ARMY 


This incident, told by a chaplain on one of the toughest fronts of 
the war, will warm the heart of every American who has sent a soldier 
into battle. Read it every time your soul is sickened with stories of 
atrocities in war. 








E. F. MILLer 


HIS story is not long in the telling. In fact, it is so simple that it 

is difficult to know just where to begin. It has to do with a group 
of American soldiers who travelled several thousand miles to fight a 
war. On the way to the accomplishment of this business they came upon 
an orphan home, filled to the roof with the little boys and girls whom 
this same war had deprived of mother and father. 

As children go, they were pretty enough—in general, like the 
children of any country: some fat, some thin, some freckled-faced, 
some with curls and a few with bangs and dimples. There weren’t so 
many fat boys and girls amongst them. Such things as grow on trees 
and vines, like oranges and grapes, had been their diet for a long time. 
They hardly knew the meaning of meat and bread and the other things 
that are considered the staff of life. So it was that these children differed 
a little bit from American boys and girls. There were only a few fat 
ones in the whole institution; and they were fat because they inherited 
the same from their parents. 

It is notorious that soldiers are rough men. They live in the open 
like monkeys in trees. They tramp long miles until their feet become 
as hard as iron. They sleep on the ground during the snows and rains. 
Their life is certainly not an easy life. And because it is not easy, and 
because destruction is one of its main purposes, it is only natural that 
they should not be sissies or softies. They should be hard and tough in 
both their bodies and their minds. 

It cannot be doubted but that on certain occasions they are tough. 
* When it is a question of tramping over a desert for many days, drinking 
but a minimum of water even though their tongues are so dry that they 
feel like a huge ball of cotton in their mouths; when it is necessary to 
climb high mountains in the face of withering fire from the enemy; 
when it is essential to root out the enemy from caves and pillboxes and 
concrete fortresses, well, then they are as hard as nails. 
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UT at other times it’s a different story. Take this time for exam- 
ple. They were bivouacked in a field, waiting to go back to the 
Front. No soldier likes to go back to the Front, once he has been there. 
Oh, he will go back, as long as he is needed for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. But he wishes, deep down in his heart, that it were all 
over with, and that he could go home to his wife or his sweetheart or 
his mother and father. There are a thousand things that he would prefer 
to do rather than dodge shells and sleep in fox holes, especially after it 
has been raining for a couple of weeks. He might be excused if he 
carried a little of his hardness back to the bivouac area with him; if he 
said, “I’m just going to sleep. NObody is going to bother me.” These 
soldiers did their share of sleeping. But that wasn’t all they did. There 
was that orphanage. 

They did not discover the orphanage until some days had elapsed 
after their arrival. As is the case in all outfits, this outfit-had its share 
of Catholic boys. One of the things these Catholic boys wanted to do 
was to go to Mass and receive the Sacraments. So they began to look 
around. They knew where they could contact a priest. The next ques- 
tion was to find a decent place in which the priest might say Mass. The 
buildings around the area looked plain enough. Most likely they were 
just houses. But they weren’t houses, at least, not all of them. One of 
the soldiers was out one morning exercising a little curiosity, as is the 
custom of American soldiers all over the world. As long as he was in this 
strange place, he wanted to see all the things that made it up. He looked 
through the window of one of the houses. Behold! Inside, he noted, 
there was the most beautiful chapel. Up to the door he went and 
pounded. A little boy answered. And that is how the rest of the unit 
learned that the building, so inconspicuous in appearance, was an 
orphanage. 

The soldier came back and told his buddies that he had found just 
the proper place for Mass—#in fact, everything was made to order. 
Naturally, he didn’t understand a word that the people were saying in 
the parlor where they had led him. But he got the idea across that he 
was one of the household of the Faith, and that he and his friends in 
uniform wanted to go to Mass. Oh, yes, he would supply the priesi. 
An American priest. A good priest. A priest who could say Mass. It 
was rather difficult to swing the notion that the Mass was to be said in 
the afternoon. Tiens! Afternoon! Whoever heard of such a thing? 
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Would the American Catholic soldiers take upon their own shoulders 
the burden of responsibility? After all, it wasn’t exactly customary to 
have Mass in the afternoon. Maybe, the Protestants. But not the Cath- 
olics. Surely, the Americans would accept the full responsibility. 


ND so it was arranged. At the appointed hour the chaplain appeared 
A on the scene. And after him, the soldiers. They were shined up 
now like new-made copper pennies. The mud had been scraped off their 
shoes and the shinola applied vigorously. Their OD’s had been handed 
over to a lady nearby, and she had put such a press in them that you 
could have used them for a razor. Their faces were shaved and their 
hair combed. And they went to the Sacraments to a man. Naturally 
enough, it made quite an impression on those who saw them — big, 
brawny, strong soldiers, going up to the Communion railing like little 
children. They could be forgiven for not knowing what to do with their 
hands as they returned to the pews. Hands have a way of feeling pretty 
big and in the way when everybody is looking at you, or when you 
think everybody is looking at you, even though not an eye has been 
laid upon you. 

But anyway, it was there that they learned about the orphans. On 
their arrival at the chapel a bell had been rung some place in the build- 
ing, and not three minutes afterwards, a multitude of boys and girls, 
all under ten, or at most twelve, came filing in. They genuflected de- 
voutly, and took their places in the empty pews, looking as though they 
hadn’t a thought in their little heads except the altar and what was 
about to happen there. But of course, that was not the case. They 
knew that the soldiers were there, the big, brave American soldiers. 
And they were watching them out of the corner of their eyes. It was a 
good thing that the Sister didn’t notice it, or somebody would have 
gotten a thimble on the head, or at least a pretty hard look. Or perhaps, 
the Sister did notice it. Perhaps, she was pretty thrilled herself to 
know that here were men from a far off land, thousands of miles away, 
“a strange, mysterious land, where there were supposed to be mostly 
wicked people like gangsters and divorcees — that here there were men 
from that country who were attending Mass just as she attended Mass 
herself. Maybe that is why she didn’t cluck a bit when she noticed the 


children looking out of the corner of their eyes at the khaki round about 
them. 
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Now these children did not rush around the soldiers after the Mass 
was over, and begin to ask them for a piece of bread and butter. They 
did not even ask them for a piece of candy. All they did was genuflect 
reverently as they did when they came into the chapel, and depart for 
an area somewhere off beyond a big door on the side. But on their faces 
there was a wistful look. Soldiers, particularly American soldiers, have 
the reputation of being rich. The children would not have been surprised 
if they discovered that each soldier’s shoes were soled with gold. It was 
certain that each soldier’s pockets were filled with candy. But the 
children didn’t say anything. They just looked a little wistful. When 
you add wistfulness to thinness, to pinched' and wizened faces, and 
when you see that look which says that there hasn’t been any candy 
around for four or five years, well, you’ve got something. 

Still, it wasn’t any of the business of the soldiers. They were making 
only fifty dollars a month. And they wanted to buy some presents for 
the folks back home before they shoved off again where there wouldn’t 
be any stores. Fifty dollars wouldn’t go very far if they started to 
throw them around. Besides, they were soldiers; and soldiers are sup- 
posed to be hard. 


HE Mass was over, and the men were back in their area. They 
eas up a few cans and had breakfast. It felt good to get your- 
self cleaned up a bit on the inside. It made you ready to face the things 
that were still to come. Now they could go out and do their shopping 
at their leasure. But before they did that, they had another little job 
to attend to. Those orphans. Funny, how they can get under your skin. 
A fellow just couldn’t look at them and enjoy his C rations. Imagine 
himself eating a can of good hash, and those kids eating a couple of 
apples, and that’s all. Something ought to be done. It was mentioned, 
rather casually, that it would be a good idea to gather a few items from 
the crowd, and send them over. A basket was hung up in a prominent 
place, and a little sign was placed over the basket. The sign just said: 
“For the orphans.” 

It didn’t take long until the basket was filled with candy. To appre- 
ciate this gesture one cannot be in America. One must be in a foreign 
theatre — and by that is not meant a moving picture place that features 
British producers. In a foreign theatre the soldier does not buy as 
much candy as he wants. In the first place there is no candy to buy in 
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the stores that board the sidewalks of the cities. In fact there is hardly 
anything to buy. Certainly there is no candy. So the soldier gets his 
candy in an occasional box from home. Out of this precious supply went 
the gift for the orphans. 

But that wasn’t enough. Somebody else thought up the original idea 
of gathering a little money. There was nothing official about it. A poker 
game was going on in the middle of the bivouac. Everybody had to 
pass by sooner or later to get where he was going. Out of that garden 
of poker, or rather from those who were playing in it, and from every- 
body who passed by, came the nicest lump of money you ever saw. 
And every penny of it went to the orphans. Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews — they all gave. And they thought nothing of it after the giving. 
There was no publication of names of those who gave, or of those who 
did not give. A couple of dollars, more or less, were thrown into the 


pot by each man, and that was the end of it. So act the American 
soldiers. 


ELL, you can imagine how the orphans felt. Apparently, there 
\ y was a Santa Claus after all. In a few days a messenger came 
over to the men in the person of a little girl. She was dressed up in her 
Sunday best, which meant that she was wearing a dress which had 
been broken down from some other dress, which in turn had been 
broken down from still another dress. But it was clean and neat. She 
was not wearing stockings because there were no stockings to wear. 
Her shoes were ersatz because there wasn’t any leather anymore. But 
they too were clean and shining. Her face was scrubbed until it looked 
like a ripe apple, and her hair was combed back in two braids as though 
it had been carved. She came amongst the soldiers, and for a moment 
did not know what to say or what to do. She just stood there. Then 
she took her hand from behind her back and extended a paper to the 
nearest soldier. It was a letter, and written in a foreign language. But 
somebody knew the language; so he took the letter and translated it 
for the men. This is what it said: 


Live Jesus! 
The orphans of the Orphanage of St. Leonard of 
Armenia, sincerely moved by the kindness of the brave 
American soldiers, wish to express their deep gratitude 
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to them for their generous gifts. They promise to pray 
for them, particularly at the Elevation in the Holy 
Mass, during which time they will implore Our Divine 
Saviour, Jesus, to watch over them in the midst of 
the dangers of this terrible war, and soon to bring them 
back to their beloved country, and to their families 
whom they love so well. 

May the holy and immaculate Virgin, Mary, keep 
them in her heart, and protect them from all evil of 
soul and body. The Orphans 


INCE that day the “brave, American soldiers” have gone back to 
the place of mud and blood and dying men. They have lain in fox 
holes, they have stormed heights, they have taken villages. And some of 
them have died. In the midst of it all, they have forgotten the episode of 
the orphanage. They have forgotten it. But others have not. These others 
are the ones who are giving a hand to the brave but fallen, the kind 
but fearless, as they make their way over the clouds and past the stars, 
into the kingdom of heroes. There, it is allowed them, at last, to put 
down their guns and toss aside their heavy helmets. There they can 
find children by the thousands, to bounce on their knees and carry on 
their shoulders, and give candy to. There, the giving of a piece of candy 
in His name has received its reward. 


No Need for Hate 


A battle-wise old army sergeant was putting a squad of 
rookies through a blistering drill. He was trying to pound into 
those green boys all that he had picked up in years of training, 
and in actual battle too. This day he was showing them how 
to advance under fire, when bullets would be playing an ugly 
tune around their ears. After he had finished a short instruc- 
tion, he barked: “Do any of you boys have any questions?” 

One enthusiastic lad, who wanted to become a really tough 
soldier, called out: “Yes, sir. Doesn’t it help to work up a good 
hate for those Japs before you start to charge?” al 

The veteran sergeant pushed back his hat, thrust out his 
chin, then spoke: “Hate?” he said. “Listen. Suppose you’re 
told to take a pillbox. Well, everything between you and that 
pillbox is an obstacle, see? The barbed wire is an obstacle; 
every machine gun is an obstacle; every Jap is an obstacle. 
See? They’re all obstacles. Now I ask you, do you waste your 
time hating an obstacle?” 
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LISTEN, CHURCHES! 





About once every quarter, an article like the one commented on 
here appears in one of the popular or “quality” magazines. We ask the 


sober-minded “man in the pew” whether this slightly impatient answer 
is not essentially reasonable. 





F. A. Ryan 


NOTHER Daniel has come to judgment. This time it is an Angli- 
A can minister who has a lesson to read to “the churches.” In 
Harpers Magazine for January, the Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell climbs 
up into an ex cathedra chair and righteously scolds “the churches” for 
what they are, what they are not, and what they should be. He has 
some excellent ideas, good man that he is; his only weakness is that he 
doesn’t seem to have the faintest idea of what religion is. He talks to 
“the churches” as if they were insurance companies mismanaging their 
affairs; or fraternal organizations losing their membership; or com- 
peting business establishments headed for bankruptcy. He is intent on 
showing “the churches” how to win back their customers. 

Now the fundamental assumption behind all the remarks of Mr. 
Bell is that it does not matter what kind of a church you happen to 
be working for; all that matters is the manner in which you work for 
it. He is not even conscious of the violently illogical significance of the 
very phase “the churches.” “Listen, churches,” he says in effect, “you, 
Methodists, and you, Presbyterians, and you, Baptists, and you, my 
own fellow Anglicans, you are all very good; you are like the four 
major brands of cigarettes, each with a different taste appealing to a 
different crowd. But all of you, so right and good in yourselves, have 
something wrong with you, and I will tell you what that something is.” 

Such assumptions make religion out to be so empty and variable a 
thing that it is hard to see how all the advice and coaching that can be 
given to its ministers, even by a brilliant mind like Mr. Bell’s, can win 
for it one new “customer” among thinking men. Religion is the per- 
sonal relation between a man and God, based on the revelations, through 
reason and faith, that God has made of Himself to man. In all the 
revelations of Himself and His wishes that God has made to man, 
there is not one iota of evidence to show that there are to be “churches” 
in the world, in the sense that the word is used by Mr. Bell. God wants 
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a “Church,” ah, yes. That Church is to be the spokesman of His revela- 
tions, the announcer of His will, the means of bringing men into per- 
sonal relation with Him and thus of saving their souls. But churches, no. 
“He that will not hear my Church, let him be unto you like a heathen and 
publican.” 


ND so giving advice to “the churches” is like giving common advice 
A to four organizations each of which is dedicated to a different 
kind of polygamy in marriage. The advice may be good, so far as it 
goes, but every sane person who hears it is inclined to say: Why doesn’t 
he aim his shafts at the principal evil of these organizations — the fact 
that they are banded together on immoral grounds? Anyone may tell 
ministers of sects how to preach better sermons and attract bigger 
crowds; what is needed is someone to tell them that their church or 
any church is nothing if it cannot prove that it is the authorized spokes- 
man of God. 

However, once one has made the lapse from logic required to talk 
down to “the churches” as so many faltering business concerns, it is 
easy to think of many things to say to them. And Mr. Bell selects three 
charges to make against “the churches,” based on his wide and long 
knowledge of the reactions of those who sit in the pews. Strange, isn’t 
it, that he doesn’t think to ask the obvious question that goes to the heart 
of the whole problem of making and keeping men religious: “What 
does God want of the men He made—both those commissioned to 
preach and those sitting in the pews?” Instead, he asks a question that, 
even when thunderously answered, throws no light on the way of sal- 
vation : “What does the man in the pew want of the man in the pulpit?” 
Some might want him to be a Shakespearean actor or a Thurstonian 
prestidigitator; some do want him to soft-pedal economic justice and 
the harder precepts of chastity. But that does not help the sincere seeker 
after God’s kingdom to know what God wants, which is the only thing 
that matters in the beginning and the end. 

Anyway, Mr. Bell quotes from his experience with laymen that 
they want three things from their pastors that they have not been 
receiving in the past. They want simplicity, sincerity and sympathy. 
What? They don’t want any testimonials of authority? They don’t want 
proof of a commission from God? They don’t want assurance of ortho- 
doxy, i.e., certain evidence that they are receiving God’s word, be it 
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hard or soft, be it thunder of warning or flame of love? Not as Mr. 
Bell sees it. Authority is not needed ; commission is de trop; orthodoxy 
is unnecessary, just so there be simplicity, sincerity and sympathy. Alas, 
there are a hundred announcers over the radio, advertising breakfast 
food and cough-medicine and headache tablets who manifest stark 
simplicity, boundless sincerity and deep sympathy for the ills of man- 
kind, yet they are not thus constituted ministers of religion. If I know 
my man in the pew, what he wants first is the proven knowledge that 
in that particular pew of that particular church he can hear what God 
wants him to believe and do. Once that is proven, the minister of the 
word may stutter and stammer, he may lack presence and poise and 


personality, but the man will remain in the pew so long as he wants 
to know God’s will. 


BSENCE from the pews, or what Mr. Bell calls the dissatisfaction 
A of many religious-minded soldiers, sailors and marines with 
their churches, is actually due to one of two things. On the one hand, 
their instinctive logic has ultimately made many realize that there is no 
sense in listening to somebody’s ideas about God’s will and wishes for 
men, without the possession of unanswerable proof that they are God’s 
wishes and God’s will. The fact that “churches” go in for too much 
social activity, that they are mismanaged or poorly represented, etc., 
bears no comparison with the lack of a proven mandate on the part of 
their preachers, in its effect upon the lay mind. On the other hand, some 
leave the pews of the true Church empty because they once sat in them 
and heard the genuine doctrines and commands of Christ preached with 
authority, and decided deliberately that Christ was asking too much of 
a man who wanted to get along in the world. For empty pews, those 
are the two most common reasons in the world today. 

It would be wrong to leave the impression, however, that there is 
nothing to be said to the ministers of true religion, to the priests and 
preachers of the true Church. There is a true Church, and it has its 
commissioned teachers and preachers, and that Church has been promised 
preservation from error to the end of time. That is the Church, com- 
monly called the Catholic Church. It is the one means God established 
for the salvation of souls, and even though its authorized ministers be- 
come worldly and inefficient and downright evil, it still saves the souls 
of those who accept its doctrines and laws because they are God’s, even 


x 
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while they deplore its sinners in high places and in low. And to the 
ministers of that Church it can be said that, though they are not the 
Church, though souls are saved in the Church despite their possible 
weakness and sins, they shall be held accountable for ignorance of God 
not destroyed because of their sloth, for scandal taken by the weak 
because of their sins, and for the hardships in the practice of religion 
created for others by their lack of “simplicity, sincerity and sympathy.” 
For further advice and warning to priests, one need look no further 
than into the many clerical magazines. 








Block that Nickname 


Some people have a congenital dislike for nicknames. It is 
one of the ironies of life that those who dislike them most are 
made to suffer the most from them. Take the case of the man 
named William Williams. He determined that none of his 
children would be called by nicknames. To that end he gave 

them all first names that began with “Wil”—on the theory 
* that in order to distinguish one from the other, people would * 
have to use the full name. He had five sons, and named them 
respectively, William, Willard, Wilbert, Wilfred and Wilmot. 

Right enough, the neighborhood children could not dis- 
tinguish all these “Wills.” For that reason, the five boys grew 
up with the names: “Bill, Skinny, Butch, Chuck and Bozo.” 














Insanity Percentages 


It should be interetsing, for those who think and say that 
the life of a Catholic priest or Sister is unnatural, impossible, 
contrary to reason, etc., to learn what percentage of persons 
in the various states of life go insane over a given period. 
Here are figures taken from the State of Massachusetts for 
the year 1934. The number represents the persons who went 
insane out of 100,000: 








Divorced persons..........eceeeceeees 745.1 

* Widowed persons...........2eceeeeees 330.73 * 
SiMe LO PCTSONIS 5 o:0's's vicin 0 0 ssisie'oe bisieiesie ee 261.1 
Married persons..........-.seeeseeee- 158.83 


And in 1935, over the whole United States, these are the 
figures for Catholic celibates: 
gn BA SE Oar Meer ree 121.65 
MS EMELG re wiJilaie Oise orsloalvieceiels aa tieessaiic 124.40 
Thus this “abnormal, unreasonable, unnatural” life produces 
less insanity by far than any other state of human life. 
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WHY COMMUNISM IS WRONG 


One of the common forms of attack against the Catholic 
Church is based on ignorant or malicious misinterpretation of 
her reasons for opposing certain movements. Such a movement 
is Communism. Everybody knows how strongly the Church is 
opposed to Communism, but strangely enough, there are many 
who do not know the strength of the grounds on which ‘that 
opposition rests. Here they are in a nutshell. 


1. Both in theory and in practice, Communists in modern times 
have identified themselves with militant atheism. They not only reject 
belief in God for themselves, but make it a duty of Communists to 
try to destroy ‘belief in God in the minds of others. The Catholic 
Church sees in this atheism the greatest of all dangers to the peace of 
the world, the welfare of society, and the happiness of individuals. 
Those who admit the existence of no God have not even the founda- 
tion of motives for justice, charity, peace. 
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2. The Catholic Church knows that without responsibility to God, | 
the leaders of a state or nation cannot be otherwise than dictators 
in the ugly sense of the word. With a sense of responsibility to God, = 
a ruler recognizes that his power is limited by certain rights that the a 
people under him have from God. If a ruler recognizes no God, he 
cannot recognize any rights of citizens that are outside the range a 
of his authority. Therefore even though Communism begins by saying = 
that everybody should have an equal share of the world’s material 
things, it ends with a clique of leaders parcelling out the shares i 
according to their whims and egotistic desires. = 
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3. Communism is not the remedy for the evils it assails. The Cath- 
olic Church recognizes those evils—the suppression of the rights 
of the poor, the unjust inequality of rewards for toil, the tyrannical 
power wielded by owners and controllers of vast financial and in- 
dustrial empires. If rights are not honored, it is no remedy to take 
all rights away. If injustice is practiced, it is no remedy to propose 
to do away with justice. If industrial monopolists become dictators, 
it is no remedy to transfer the dictatorship to godless statesmen. 


The Catholic Church, therefore, opposes Communism on 
definite and unassailable grounds. She is campaigning for the 
correction of all economic abuses — through the recognition of 
every man’s God given rights, through the universality of the 


practice of justice, and through the spread of ownership that 
will end monopolistic power. 
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CARD PLAYING IN AMERICA 


This is the second of three articles on the most popular form of 
social recreation in the world. A veritable history of America is “in the 
cards.” 








F. DILLENBECK 


ARD-PLAYING came to America with its first discoverers. 
C Most probably the crew of Columbus brought card-decks with 
them on the trip in 1492. They hailed from Spain and would hardly 
have left their favorite means of recreation at home. The first actual 
mention of cards in America, however, is found in a work of the his- 
torian Herrera. He reports that when Cortes conquered Mexico (1519- 
1521), King Montezuma took great pleasure in watching the Spanish 
soldiers play cards. 

Spanish cards were therefore the first deck used in the present 
United States. For when English discoverers had only begun to peck 
at the coast, there were flourishing Spanish settlements at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and St. Augustine, Florida. And where the Spanish 
soldier of those days went, his pack of cards went also. 

The first English cards, the deck so popular today, reached Ameri- 
ca shortly after the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. Early 
New York knew only Dutch cards until the English finally took over 
in 1664. In New England, the Puritan taboo upon playing cards ham- 
pered their spread temporarily. By the seventeenth century, however, 
cards were already in fairly common use from French Canada to 
Portuguese South America. But it was not until just before the 
Revolution (1775-1781), when the royal troops were sheltered among 
them, that card games became really popular among the Puritan people. 

Printing presses moved into America only after the early settlers 
had spent some years painting cards by hand upon leaves, sheepskin 
and deerskin. As soon as the first American paper mills were erected 
(early in the seventeenth century), the production of playing cards 
became a profitable sideline for many printing establishments. Inciden- 
tally, Benjamin Franklin, a leading printer of his time, in 1731 used 
some of his own cards as insulation for his famous electrical friction 
machine. 
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ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, the pioneers moved . . . with 
their playing cards. The year 1850 found card games already 
America’s most popular form of recreation. Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
O. Henry, and other American authors make frequent references in 
their works to card players and card games. These are the subjects 
of some of the most colorful legends of the West. The story of Wild 
Bill Hickok and his ten of spades is one example. This man’s accuracy 
with fire-arms was his specialty. Once attacked by ten outlaws, only 
two escaped alive. Another time, confronted at twelve paces by a ten 
’ of spades, with ten bullets he removed the ten suit-marks, leaving the 
white space on the card untouched. 

The eight of clubs played a prominent part in one of the in- 
cidents of the Civil War. During the siege of Richmond, northern 
soldiers wrapped playing cards in wire and fired them into the city 
when they ran short of regular ammunition. The improvised bomb 
broke, cards fluttered out with the eight of clubs on top. Thereafter 
the superstitious looked on the eight of clubs as a bad omen, for the 
city fell a short time later. 

Naturally the uses for playing-cards were many and varied in a 
country where paper was scarce. In 1685, Jacques de Meulles, French 
governor of Quebec, issued the first paper currency of America: I. O. U. 
notes written on the backs of playing cards. A custom still socially 
smart was begun when Lord Jeffrey Amherst insisted upon writing 
invitations for his balls and soirees on cards. Again, cards exist today 
that inform anyone who understands the French of the period (1789) 
that the bearer is a workman authorized to demolish the Bastille in 
Paris. But a still stranger use for playing-cards had its origin in Phil- 
adelphia. In pre-revolutionary days (1765), the admission tickets to 
classes at the University of Pennsylvania were playing-cards. 


HE use of cards as “passports” for a trip through college or 

as “passwords” to individual classes was not the first venture 
into the educational field. Even earlier, cards were used as text-books, 
until they eventually deteriorated into cheap picture magazines. In 
their infancy the backs of cards were left perfectly plain or at best 
given a light sketch and skimpy line-pattern. To make up for this, 
printers early learned to decorate the faces of playing cards. A corner 
or an edge of the card was sufficient for the suit sign and number. The 
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while they deplore its sinners in high places and in low. And to the 
ministers of that Church it can be said that, though they are not the 
Church, though souls are saved in the Church despite their possible 
weakness and sins, they shall be held accountable for ignorance of God 
not destroyed because of their sloth, for scandal taken by the weak 
because of their sins, and for the hardships in the practice of religion 
created for others by their lack of “simplicity, sincerity and sympathy.” 
For further advice and warning to priests, one need look no further 
than into the many clerical magazines. 





Block that Nickname 


Some people have a congenital dislike for nicknames. It is 
one of the ironies of life that those who dislike them most are 
made to suffer the most from them. Take the case of the man 
named William Williams. He determined that none of his 
children would be called by nicknames. To that end he gave 
them all first names that began with “Wil”—on the theory 
% that in order to distinguish one from the other, people would * 
have to use the full name. He had five sons, and named them 
respectively, William, Willard, Wilbert, Wilfred and Wilmot. 

Right enough, the neighborhood children could not dis- 
tinguish all these “Wills.” For that reason, the five boys grew 
up with the names: “Bill, Skinny, Butch, Chuck and Bozo.” 

















Insanity Percentages 


It should be interetsing, for those who think and say that 
the life of a Catholic priest or Sister is unnatural, impossible, 
contrary to reason, etc., to learn what percentage of persons 
in the various states of life go insane over a given period. 
Here are figures taken from the State of Massachusetts for 
the year 1934, The number represents the persons who went 
insane out of 100,000: 








Divorced persons.............eeeeeees 745.1 

* Widowed persons.............seeeeeee 330.73 *% 
Single persons...........scecesceevees 261.1 
Married persons............eceeeeeeee 158.83 


And in 1935, over the whole United States, these are the 
figures for Catholic celibates: 
POR IEBES Shs sc tiolee ceed acin Weeloalonteee 121.65 
eo SED AOTC CEI ERIC TION TC 124.40 
Thus this “abnormal, unreasonable, unnatural” life produces 
less insanity by far than any other state of human life. 
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One of the common forms of attack against the Catholic 
Church is based on ignorant or malicious misinterpretation of 
her reasons for opposing certain movements. Such a movement 
is Communism. Everybody knows how strongly the Church is 
opposed to Communism, but strangely enough, there are many 
who do not know the strength of the grounds on which’ that 
opposition rests. Here they are in a nutshell. 


1. Both in theory and in practice, Communists in modern times 
have identified themselves with militant atheism. They not only reject 
belief in God for themselves, but make it a duty of Communists to 
try to destroy ‘belief in God in the minds of others. The Catholic 
Church sees in this atheism the greatest of all dangers to the peace of 
the world, the welfare of society, and the happiness of individuals. 
Those who admit the existence of no God have not even the founda- 
tion of motives for justice, charity, peace. 
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2. The Catholic Church knows that without responsibility to God, a 
the leaders of a state or nation cannot be otherwise than dictators 
in the ugly sense of the word. With a sense of responsibility to God, = 
a ruler recognizes that his power is limited by certain rights that the a 
people under him have from God. If a ruler recognizes no God, he 
cannot recognize any rights of citizens that are outside the range = 
of his authority. Therefore even though Communism begins by saying = 
that everybody should have an equal share of the world’s material 
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3. Communism is not the remedy for the evils it assails. The Cath- 
olic Church recognizes those evils—the suppression of the rights 
of the poor, the unjust inequality of rewards for toil, the tyrannical 
power wielded by owners and controllers of vast financial and in- 
dustrial empires. If rights are not honored, it is no remedy to take 
all rights away. If injustice is practiced, it is no remedy to propose 
to do away with justice. If industrial monopolists become dictators, 
it is no remedy to transfer the dictatorship to godless statesmen. 


The Catholic Church, therefore, opposes Communism on 
definite and unassailable grounds. She is campaigning for the 
correction of all economic abuses — through the recognition of 
every man’s God given rights, through the universality of the 


practice of justice, and through the spread of ownership that 
will end monopolistic power. 
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CARD PLAYING IN AMERICA 


This is the second of three articles on the most popular form of 


social recreation in the world. A veritable history of America is “in the 
cards.” 








F. DILLENBECK 


ARD-PLAYING came to America with its first discoverers. 
C Most probably the crew of Columbus brought card-decks with 
them on the trip in 1492. They hailed from Spain and would hardly 
have left their favorite means of recreation at home. The first actual 
mention of cards in America, however, is found in a work of the his- 
torian Herrera. He reports that when Cortes conquered Mexico (1519- 
1521), King Montezuma took great pleasure in watching the Spanish 
soldiers play cards. 

Spanish cards were therefore the first deck used in the present 
United States. For when English discoverers had only begun to peck 
at the coast, there were flourishing Spanish settlements at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, and St. Augustine, Florida. And where the Spanish 
soldier of those days went, his pack of cards went also. 

The first English cards, the deck so popular today, reached Ameri- 
ca shortly after the settlement of Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. Early 
New York knew only Dutch cards until the English finally took over 
in 1664. In New England, the Puritan taboo upon playing cards ham- 
pered their spread temporarily. By the seventeenth century, however, 
cards were already in fairly common use from French Canada to 
Portuguese South America. But it was not until just before the 
Revolution (1775-1781), when the royal troops were sheltered among 
them, that card games became really popular among the Puritan people. 

Printing presses moved into America only after the early settlers 
had spent some years painting cards by hand upon leaves, sheepskin 
‘and deerskin. As soon as the first American paper mills were erected 
(early in the seventeenth century), the production of playing cards 
became a profitable sideline for many printing establishments. Inciden- 
tally, Benjamin Franklin, a leading printer of his time, in 1731 used 
some of his own cards as insulation for his famous electrical friction 
machine. 
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ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, the pioneers moved . . . with 

their playing cards. The year 1850 found card games already 
America’s most popular form of recreation. Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
O. Henry, and other American authors make frequent references in 
their works to card players and card games. These are the subjects 
of some of the most colorful legends of the West. The story of Wild 
Bill Hickok and his ten of spades is one example. This man’s accuracy 
with fire-arms was his specialty. Once attacked by ten outlaws, only 
two escaped alive. Another time, confronted at twelve paces by a ten 
of spades, with ten bullets he removed the ten suit-marks, leaving the 
white space on the card untouched. 

The eight of clubs played a prominent part in one of the in- 
cidents of the Civil War. During the siege of Richmond, northern 
soldiers wrapped playing cards in wire and fired them into the city 
when they ran short of regular ammunition. The improvised bomb 
broke, cards fluttered out with the eight of clubs on top. Thereafter 
the superstitious looked on the eight of clubs as a bad omen, for the 
city fell a short time later. 

Naturally the uses for playing-cards were many and varied in a 
country where paper was scarce. In 1685, Jacques de Meulles, French 
governor of Quebec, issued the first paper currency of America: I. O. U. 
notes written on the backs of playing cards. A custom still socially 
smart was begun when Lord Jeffrey Amherst insisted upon writing 
invitations for his balls and soirees on cards. Again, cards exist today 
that inform anyone who understands the French of the period (1789) 
that the bearer is a workman authorized to demolish the Bastille in 
Paris. But a still stranger use for playing-cards had its origin in Phil- 
adelphia. In pre-revolutionary days (1765), the admission tickets to 
classes at the University of Pennsylvania were playing-cards. 


HE use of cards as “passports” for a trip through college or 

as “passwords” to individual classes was not the first venture 
into the educational field. Even earlier, cards were used as text-books, 
until they eventually deteriorated into cheap picture magazines. In 
their infancy the backs of cards were left perfectly plain or at best 
given a light sketch and skimpy line-pattern. To make up for this, 
printers early learned to decorate the faces of playing cards. A corner 
or an edge of the card was sufficient for the suit sign and number. The 
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rest of the space was used for “educational” words and pictures. 

This was a far more serious business than the modern custom, 
still followed in some American and European schools, of using card- 
playing as a means of overcoming shyness, cultivating initiative, and 
increasing poise in students. Educational cards of three or four cen- 
turies ago were no side issues. They were actual “text-books.” Upon 
each card were printed key principles of a certain science. The sub- 
ject to be mastered was divided up, and every card bore a different 
portion. In this way the children could study while they played. An 
evening of home-work spent at the card-table must have been a rather 
pleasant affair ! 

Did the father of a family deal the first educational deck to his 
children? Perhaps. He may have dealt it; he did not print it. One of 
the earliest of these decks was printed in 1509 by the Franciscan friar, 
Dr. Thomas Murner. This renowned professor published an exposition 
of logic in the form of a pack of cards. Imagine learning logic by 
playing Blackjack! 

Strange to say, the educational card idea became quite a fad. Be- 
fore long, adults were as eager as children for such cards. In fact, the 
card-makers, already a regular and powerful guild in England and 
Germany, became even more powerful by the sudden business boom 
created by the demand for educational cards. 

Besides studies, current events were also a popular subject for 
cards. In English history a variety of decks have survived on which 
are pictured the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the English Revolution, 
the Gunpowder Plot, the Monmouth Rebellion, the South Sea Bubble, 
and other events as well. Bitter satire was found there aplenty, par- 
ticularly on the South Sea Bubble cards . . . railing at the fraud and 
deception by which so many thousands of people were ruined in this 
first of modern market crashes. 

Political propaganda appeared, too. The best example is a deck 
the English exiles published in Holland while Cromwell was reigning. 
It was smuggled into England to incite rebellion. A typical card showed 
Cromwell hypocritically praying while the head of Charles II was about 
to fall. At this time, of course, the mere possession of such cards meant 
treason punishable by death. 

These serious subjects on cards were more the exception than the 
tule. Most cards so published were in a lighter vein. One deck pro- 
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vided a complete song with words and music on each card; another, a 
group of fancifully decorated humorous proverbs; and a third, a whole 
set of fifty-two love mottoes, all surrounded with pictures of fauns, 
nymphs, and any number of cupids. In those days even a night of poor 
cards must have been an interesting evening! 


TILL in use today are the five standard decks of European playing 
S cards which appeared during the Middle Ages. One is the tarocchi 
deck spoken of previously; the others are the forty-card Italian deck, 
the forty-eight-card Spanish deck, and the thirty-two-card German 
deck, and the ordinary fifty-two-card French and English-American- 
deck so popular at the present time. The “four-suit” idea is one common 
to all these decks, although the names and symbols are different. 

Through the years many unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
change the number of cards, and even the suits, in the various decks. 
But card games proved too popular as they were, to allow the altera- 
tions of rules which these card-changes would necessitate. The addi- 
tion of the “joker” has been the only change for centuries in the 
popular fifty-two card deck. 

Card designs, however, have a much different history. Until re- 
cently the designs on the cards depended only on the whims and 
vagaries of the printer and his public. This was particularly true of the 
face cards. The pictures of actual kings, queens, and knaves were often 
substituted in the deck for the older, traditional figures. Occasionally 
serious attempts have been made to displace the royalty of the playing 
card deck. This was particularly true in France during the French 
Revolution, in the United States during the American Revolution, and 
in Soviet Russia. Nevertheless, the kings, queens, and knaves still 
remain . . . stylized portraits of rulers who at one time or another 
were actual and very famous men and women. 


OT all circuses are under the big tent! Nor are all clowns dressed 

accordingly! For the antics of the superstitious card-player are 
amusing and humorous to behold. He has superstitions for every 
occasion, of which “unlucky at cards, lucky at love” is not the least. To 
change luck, he changes decks; he walks around the table three times; 
he turns up the bottom of a trouser leg. For good luck he carries the 
bone of a dead person or the wishbone of a chicken; he sits on a 
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handkerchief, picks up his cards with his left hand or is the last to 
take up and look at his hand; he reverses the direction of dealing or 
removes a piece of jewelry. It is bad luck to fumble the deal, to permit 
a person to put his feet on the rung of the chair during a card game, 
or to play cards across the grain of the table. (Luck runs the way of 
the grain.) Even kissing has its place in card superstitions. Kiss a 
card good-by for luck! Or better yet . . . maybe . . . when the ace, 
deuce, trey and four spot make a trick, the winner should kiss the 
dealer for luck! 

The oldest deck now known to be in existence is a pack of circular 
cards of the kingdom of Visnupur, India. This dates back to the time 
of the Malla kings, in the heydey of their glory, about 900 a.p. 

The queerest pack is probably that collected by a Chicago man 
named Frank Damek. In 1870 he began to collect his deck . . . the 
peculiarity being that it was to contain a full deck of fifty-two dif- 
ferent cards of assorted back designs all picked up at random in stray 
places. He came across fifteen or more cards before striking his first 
duplicate. After a search of thirteen years he had all but one card, the 
deuce of diamonds. But what trouble that one card caused! It was not 
until 1890, after a twenty year search, that he spied the little deuce, 
face up, in the middle of the aisle of a’'train. This deuce, so difficult to 
obtain, was gilt-edged and glossy-backed, and turned out to be the finest 
card in the lot. 

The most expensive pack of cards in the world is one that was sold 
at auction in 1880, to a dealer at Birmingham, England, for fifty- 
seven guineas. (A guinea is normally $5.57; total: $285.00.) An en- 
graving plate was made specially for each card, and immediately after 
the card was engraved the plate was destroyed. For subject matter 
this pack gave an exhaustive pictorial history of all the principal 
events in the reign of Queen Anne down to 1706. The subjects treated 
were various; the characters portrayed on the face cards were his- 
torical figures . . . with the leading politicians of the day represented 
as the knaves! . 

The most gruesome deck ever seen has a story behind it . . . 
not pretty, to be sure, but interesting! It was exhibited in 1890 by a 
Captain E. M. Kingsbury, a post-trader at the San Carlos Indian 
reservation. The Captain had a pack of playing cards made by the 
Indians themselves. He showed it to a friend of his. These cards had 
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the appearance of being made of mica or, possibly, thin bone. But 
Captain Kingsbury knew differently and told the story thus: “Well, 
you know the Indian makes everything durable, and you know the 
varied use he makes of rawhide. Now, you see, horse-hide or beef-hide 
would be too thick, and it is reported that such things as these cards 
are manufactured from the exterior covering of prisoners . . . in 
other words, tanned white men’s skins.” 


IFFERENT, too, from the ordinary deck of playing cards are the 
D special war decks. Prompted by the patriotism and high public 
interest of war, these special war decks have been published during 
every major conflict from the Middle Ages to the present day. Every 
country has had its own cards, either exalting its own rulers and soldiers, 
or defaming its enemy with ugly caricatures of the opposing generals 
and rulers. 

But the war decks of greatest interest are those published in the 
United States. During the World War there were cards with doughboys 
as kings and Red Cross nurses as queens; and similar packs of cards 
were published during the Spanish-American, Mexican, and Civil Wars. 
In the Civil War a most interesting deck was the one used by the 
Southern forces. It showed a whole galaxy of Confederate statesmen 
and generals. But surprising though it be, this deck was produced in 
New York City in 1863 and apparently smuggled into the South. 

Even today there is at least one war deck in use. That is the pack 
of cards used in a game recently brought back from England by 
American flyers. It is a game played after the fashion of Rummy, and 
in it are used the International Aircraft Spotter cards which contain 
profile and silhouette views of American, British, German and Italian 
planes. This game is especially popular with pilots in their off hours 
to keep themselves familiar with the various aircraft in which it is 
their business to be interested. 

Queer antics of superstitious card-players may be well-worth seeing. 
Interesting incidents of playing-card history may add glamor to the 
modern card-deck. But if the enraptured, concentrated, beaming counte- 
nances gathered about the card table are any indications at all, the real 
appreciation comes not in watching, but in playing cards. 





With torches and trumpets greenhorns are taken in. 


— Chesterton. 
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annTests of Character (12) 


ON “MINDING ONE’S BUSINESS” 
L. M. Merrit_u 


An object of almost universal dislike is the person who 
cannot “mind his own business.” Like all commonly used ex- 
pressions, however, this one needs distinctions and explana- 
tions. There is such a thing as “minding one’s own business” 
to excess, i.e., to the exclusion of sympathy, charity, helpfulness 
toward others, and to the end that one leads a perfectly selfish 
and egotistic existence. 

One who does not “mind his own business” in the reprehen- 
sible sense is one who thrusts himself into the personal affairs 
of others without being asked and without the motive or the 
means of exercising true charity. He is the “meddler,” who 
tries to interfere in other people’s private transactions and 
human relationships. He is the “snooper,” everlastingly putting 
people through third degrees, trying to find out the intimate 
secrets of their lives. He is the self-appointed adviser to others 
on every conceivable subject, from the problems of marriage 
to those concerned with business and finance. He will give 
uncalled for legal advice, medical advice, spiritual advice, even 
though it be contrary to that given by lawyer, doctor or priest. 
Some of the worst examples are those who snoop their way 
into the homes of married people to tell them how “not to have 
so many children,” or those who step between friends with 
“catty,” “gossipy,” calumnious revelations. 

A truly noble character recognizes where charity, sympathy 
and helpfulness end, and meddling, snooping and interfering 
in the affairs of others begin. Such a one will be able to answer 
in the negative all the following questions: 

1. Do I find myself under the influence of an insatiable 
curiosity about the private affairs of others, so that I fre- 
quently ask imprudent direct questions, or try to find out things 
about others in an indirect way? 

2. Do I have a strong tendency toward giving advice to 
others, asked or unasked, even though they are under the 
direction of capable professional persons? 

3. Do I find that people avoid me when they are in trouble, 
or try to evade letting me know anything about themselves, 
which is a sign that they do not trust me with their secrets? 

4. Have I been responsible for ill-feelings, animosities, 
quarrels among friends and relatives, by telling secret and 
personal things from one to another? 
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HOME SWEET HOME 


This is a living picture of what has happened to many homes during 
the past two years. The second act, ten years later, will probably be a 
tragedy. 








D. F. MILLer 


The Scene 
\ HE living room of the home of the Jones family. The room has 
three prominent doors, one at Right, which leads to the street, 
one at Center Rear, which leads to the sleeping quarters, one at Left, 
which leads to the dining room and kitchen. In the room there is a 
sofa, five assorted chairs, and a small table on which are piled an assort- 


-ment of magazines and newspapers. On the wall at the right there is 


a picture of Napoleon on his horse; at left a painting of migratory 
birds on the wing; and in the rear a placard which in ornate large type 
reads: THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

The Characters 

Auntie Jones, single, aged, crippled with rheumatism, an aunt of Mr. 
Jones, who throughout the scene remains in a deep soft chair at 
Upper Left, constantly knitting. Her cane lies beside her chair. 

Mr. John Jones, the father of the family, about 45, fat and florid, a 
salesman for the Ajax Novelty Co. 

Mrs. Mary Jones, the mother of the family, also in the forties, plump 
but healthy, who holds a job with the Mammoth Shipbuilding Co. 
She wears slacks in bright colors. 

Junior Jones, the scion of the family, about 10 years old, who dreams 
of being a Flying Fortress pilot some day, but contents himself 
in the meantime with being a synthetic machine-gunner in an 
infantry corps. 

Jennie Jones, the flower of the family, about 15 years old, who goes to 
high school and is in the boy-crazy period. 

Snodgrass, a business client of Mr. Jones. 

Butch, a chum of Junior. 

Flossie, a school-mate and bosom friend of Jennie. 

A neighbor. 

The Action 
(As the cutain rises, Auntie Jones is seated in her accustomed chair, 
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knitting as usual, humming softly to herself. It is about five o’clock 
in the evening. After a moment or two, Mrs. Jones enters from 
outdoors, dressed in her slacks and an old sweater, carrying her 
dinner pail. She sprawls in a chair.) 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, Auntie, I’m so tired. The boss has been pushing us 
all day. He’s out for another record, and we have to do all the 
work, 

Auntie: (Mildly — she always speaks mildly) That’s what you get for 
hiring yourself out as a factory hand. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, I’m not complaining. After all, I’m just doing my 
patriotic duty. Besides, it’s fun. And it’s so nice to have that fat 
pay envelope every week. 

Auntie: Even though your family goes to pieces? I declare to good- 
ness, I don’t know what’s going to happen to that boy and girl of 
yours. They do just as they please. And your husband — poor man 
— he seems to go about in a daze. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh, they’re all right. You must remember this is an 
emergency situation. We all have to help win the war. Since John 
is not able to work in a factory, somebody in the family has to do 
it. The children are old enough to look out for themselves for a 
while. 

Auntie: That’s what I was wondering about. 

(The door at Right opens violently and Junior enters, slamming 
it quickly and crouching against it. He is carrying a piece of wood 
carved into an imitation machine-gun. After a moment he opens 
the door cautiously, thrusts his gun through the opening and 
“shoots.”’) 

Junior: Rat-tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. 

Mrs. Jones: Junior, stop that unearthly racket. 

(Junior runs full speed across the stage, out through the door 
into the kitchen, and the machine-gun is heard buzzing off stage.) 

Auntie: Maybe he didn’t hear you. 

Mrs. Jones: That boy! . . . Oh, dear. Tonight I have to dress up 
and go to a party. One of the girls at the shop is getting married 
to a sergeant. The poor things! He has just a twenty-four hour 
leave, and they have to get married and have a honeymoon all in 
twenty-four hours. Then he has to go back to camp and she comes 
back to the shop. 
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Auntie: I can’t figure out why anybody wants to get married in these 
times. Them that is married breaks up their homes, and them that 
get married can’t even start a home. 

Mrs. Jones: You just don’t understand, Auntie. We all have to do 
our bit. (She stands up) Oh, dear, I hate to put on a dress after 
getting used to these slacks. They are so comfortable. 

Auntie: (Naively) And so attractive, for a woman of your size. 

Mrs. Jones: (Looks at Auntie sharply, as if doubtful about her mean- 
ing. Auntie goes on demurely knitting) Anyway, I have just time 
for a bit of a nap before getting ready for the party. Tell John 
and the children, when they come in, to scratch for themselves for 
something to eat. There are things in the ice-box. 

Auntie: You mean “if they come in.” 

Mrs. Jones: And tell Jennie she must be in bed by 12 o’clock tonight. 
I won’t have her out all hours of the night. 

Auntie: I'll tell her, but she won’t like it. Twelve is a little early 
these days, for a 15 year old. Does that hold for Junior too? 

Mrs. Jones: Junior should be in bed by ten. 

Auntie: You had better tell that to the cops. 

Mrs. Jones: I must lie down now and rest. I’m asleep on my feet. 

(Mrs. Jones goes out Center) 
(Jennie Jones come in Right, accompanied by Flossie, her 
friend) 

Jennie: Hello, Auntie. Where’s mother? 

Auntie: Your mother is sleeping. She is very tired. 

Jennie: Oh, goody, Flossie. Then I won’t have to ask her about going 
to the party. (To Auntie) When is supper going to be ready? 
Auntie: There won’t be any supper tonight. You just go out in the 

kitchen and shift for yourself. And while you’re at it, you might 
bring me a sandwich and a glass of milk. . 
Jennie: Sure, Auntie. Come on, Flossie, let’s raid the ice-box. 
(Jennie and Flossie go out Left, and Junior enters Right) 
Junior: Gee, I’m hungry. When do we eat? 
Auntie: Sh-h-h. Your mother is sleeping. Go out into the kitchen and 


see what you can find. If you find anything, you might bring me some 
too. 


Junior: O. K. 
(Junior goes out Left, and after a moment, Jennie and Flossie 
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come in. Jennie has a clumsy sandwich in one hand and a glass 
of milk in the other.) 

Jennie: Here you are, Auntie. 

Auntie: Glory be, what a sandwich. I pity the man who ever gets you 
for a wife. Thanks, dear. Just set the milk down on the floor here 
where I can reach it. 

Jennie: Flossie and I are going over to the drugstore for a couple of 
sodas. 

Flossie: I hope that boy that just started to high school will be there. 
You know, Jennie, the one with the blond, wavy hair. 

Jennie: Why, Flossie, he’s not your type at all. 

Flossie: Aw, go on. You just want him for yourself. Gee, maybe he'll 
be at the party tonight. I just adore blond, wavy hair. 

Jennie: Now, Flossie, let’s not argue over a mere man. Anyway, I 
saw him before you did, and it was my idea that he might happen 
to be in the drugstore. 

Auntie: You kids ought to be ashamed of yourselves. When I was 
your age I never even thought about boys, and a girl that went 
looking for a boy was considered no good. 

Jennie: (Cattily) Maybe that’s why so many of ’em never got married. 
Come on, Flossie, let’s go. See you later, Auntie. 

Auntie: Oh, I almost forgot. Your mother says you must be in bed 
by 12 o’clock. 

Jennie: Oh heck! What does she think we are, children? The party 
will just be getting started. Just tell her it couldn’t be done, Auntie. 
Good-bye, Auntie. 

(Jennie and Flosste go out Right) 
(Mr. Jones enters at Right, followed by a shrivelled up little 
man in a check suit.) 

Mr. Jones: Now I'll tell you, Snodgrass, this line of gadgets I can sell 
you will put you on easy street. This is an age of practical jokes — 
they boost morale. People have money and don’t know how to 
spend it. You load up your shop with my line, and you'll need 
two or three clerks to handle the business. . .. (Loudly) O Mary, 
Mary! Supper ready? 

Auntie: Mary is sleeping. Had a hard day with the ships, and has a 
hard night ahead with a party coming up. 

Mr. Jones: Good heavens! Can’t we ever get a meal around here? 
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That’s the fourth time this week I’ve come home to find nobody 
around. This is a heck of a note. Come on, Snodgrass, we'll go 
down to Mickey’s Tavern. They have good sandwiches there, and 
the beer is swell. 

Auntie: You know Mary wants you to keep away from that tavern. 
You know what happened to you the last time you were there. 

Mr. Jones: Yeah, but a man’s got to eat. Come on, Snodgrass. 

(Jones and Snodgrass go out Right.) 

(Junior enters from Left, carrying a whole box of cornflakes 
in one hand and a small bottle of breakfast cream in the other. 
He pours cornflakes out of the box into his mouth and pours a 
mouthful of cream after them.) 

Junior: This is all I could find, Auntie. Want some? 

Auntie: Heavens alive, no! Your mother ought to be ashamed, letting 
you feed yourself such stuff night and day. 

Junior: Don’t you say anything against my Mom. She’s helping to win 
the war. 

Auntie: She may be helping to win the war, but she’s losing a home. 

(Butch whistles outside. Junior goes to the door.) 

Junior: Hi, Butch. Come on in till I finish my supper. 

Butch: Is that your supper? Gimme some. (Butch pours some cornflakes 
into his mouth and follows with cream.) Let’s go down to the bowl- 
ing alley and make some dough setting up pins. 

Junior: O.K. S’long, Auntie. (He puts the cornflakes box on the table 
with the magazines and the cream bottle on a chair.) 

Auntie: Your mother says you should be in bed by ten o’clock, young 
man. Don’t you forget it. 

Junior: Tell her I’m working for the war effort. Helping morale by 


setting up pins for the war-workers. I'll have to stay till they’re 
through. 


(Junior and Butch go out Right) 


(After a little while, Mrs. Jones enters Center, dressed for the 

party.) 

Mrs. Jones: Why didn’t somebody wake me up? I’ve got to hurry now 
or I'll be late for the party. Where is everybody? 

Auntie: Everybody had their supper and went out again. (Pointing to 
cream bottle on the chair) They forget to clear away the dishes. 

Mrs. Jones: Well, I can’t stop now. I'll try to be back early, Auntie. 
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Be sure to see that the children get to bed all right. (Hurries out) 

(After another brief pause, a man enters at Right and looks 
around the room.) 

Neighbor: Hello, there. Anybody home besides you? 

Auntie: Nope. 

Neighbor: Then maybe you can help me out. I’m your neighbor from 
down the street. We’re having a party and we ran out of chairs. 
Think I could borrow a few for the evening? Somebody said the 
chairs here aren’t used very much. 

Auntie: They aren’t my chairs, and I can’t give them away. But some- 
body was right when they said they aren’t used very much. 

Neighbor: Oh, I know old Jonesy wouldn’t mind. I’ll just borrow them 
and tell him afterwards. (He goes to the door and calls) Hey, Jim, 
tell some of the fellows to come over and help carry these chairs. 
(He picks up the chairs one by one and carries them to the door, 
where somebody takes them from him. When all the chairs are taken 
except the one Auntie is sitting in, he says:) We could use that 
table and sofa too. (He dumps the magazines, etc., on the floor and 
passes the table out through the door. Then he pushes the sofa to 
the door and that too is carried away.) There, that will help us a 
lot. Tell the folks we'll have them back in the morning, or whenever 
we get a chance. 

Auntie: Wait a minute. You might as well take this chair too. Just 
give me a lift into the bedroom there, and then you can take it. 

Neighbor: Certainly. 

(He takes Auntie by the arm and helps her out of the chair. She 
limps toward door at Center, using her cane for support on one 
side, while the man assists her on the other. Just before reaching the 
door she detours a bit, till she stands in front of the placard: 
“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” She looks up at it a 
moment, shakes her head, and then lifts up her cane and pokes at 
the sign till it ts turned face to the wall. Then she continues her 
journey to the bedroom. . . . The man returns from the bedroom, 


takes the last chair and carries it out, leaving the room stripped, 
while the curtain falls.) 





In the days when this world was a believing world, cruel, 
unjust things were not absent. But these sins were called by 
their right names. 
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FIRST U. S. CITIZEN-SAINT 





It is expected that before the end of this year the United States will 
have a canonized saint of its own. Here is an introduction to her, of 
whom and from whom you will hear much. 





G. J. CorBeTT 


LL America should have been there on the wharves overlooking 
Manhattan’s North River that March evening fifty-four years 
ago. Gaping crowds and brass bands, streamers and bunting, all the 
trappings of gala welcome should have quickened the drab piers when a 
certain demure nun from Lombardy first set foot on American soil. 
She had been sent with a special mission to Americans by the Vicar 
of Christ. She was destined to carve out undying fame in this new 
American atmosphere. Her name was then simply Mother Francesca 
Xavier Cabrini, thirteenth child of an Italian farmer. To that name, 
please God, shall soon be prefixed the official Catholic citation for Dis- 
tinguished Service, the title of “Saint.” Thus Mother Cabrini will be- 
come America’s first citizen-saint. 


Mother Cabrini’s introduction to her new home on March 31, 1889, 
was bitterly disappointing. It was pouring rain that evening as she 
threaded her way across the New York docks, jostled by rude steve- 
dores, stared at by the ruder bigots of the day because of her odd 
funereal clothing that savored of the Middle Ages, a stranger in a 
strange land. With her were six bewildered Sisters, clothed like herself 
in the habit of the Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart. As she 
gathered this brood of frightened daughters about her, her mother’s 
eye swept the crowds at the landing for one smile of recognition on a 
friendly face. She found none. Where were Bishop Scalabrini’s con- 
freres? Did they not know that they were to meet these fellow mis- 
sionaries of theirs at the boat? Had the bishop himself failed them? 


The docks cleared, the crowd thinned, and the seven Italian Sisters 
found themselves on the shores of America — alone. It was a presage 
of what awaited Mother Cabrini throughout the coming years: dis- 
illusionments, opposition, unfriendliness on strange shores, obstacles that 
would have made an ordinary woman surrender her task. 
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UT Mother Cabrini was not an ordinary woman. She may have 
looked ordinary enough. She was delicate, slight of build, with 
the rounded, candid face of the Lombard peasant. Her large, brown 
eyes were truly mirrors of her soul: usually they smiled with pleasant 
good nature and native trust in God; they could spark with vigor as 
“this energetic little woman” pressed on toward the completion of 
some one of her many projects for the glory of God and the salvation 
of souls; they could soften with sympathy as she strove to bring back 
love into the lives of her waifs and orphans; they could weep with 
devotion as she knelt to contemplate the outrages endured by the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus in this her adopted land. Her attitude was 
natural and unassuming. Like every soul that is truly saintly, she had 
no need of pretense. Her zeal for souls, her charity, her prudence, her 
complete loathing for all that savored of vanity, shone as so many facets 
of a charming personality. To the superficial observer, she may have 
filled her description of herself: “Just a poor little nun whom nobody 
minds.” But no one who had ever met or dealt with Blessed Frances 
Cabrini could ever again doubt that he had seen one of the “super- 
women” of the Twentieth Century. 

By the time she reached America, this frail nun had already done 
enough to fill the lives of many ordinary women. She had already 
taught school for some twenty-three years both as a lay woman and 
as a Sister. She had already founded, reorganized, or directed some 
half-dozen schools and orphanages in her native Italy. She had estab- 
lished on firm footing the Congregation of missionary Sisters that she 
had founded in 1880. She had dealt with the Holy Father himself face 
to face, both in the courageous fight in 1885 to have her Institute 
approved, and again in 1887 when she obediently accepted the present 
mission to the Italian immigrants in the western world. All this she 
had accomplished in 39 short years of life. And greater things still lay 
before her. 

Like St. John Bosco, who had passed away the year previous to 
Mother Cabrini’s departure for America, Blessed Frances had been 
favored by God with a dream that was part prophecy and part precept. 
Pope Leo XIII, knowing the sad plight of the Italian immigrants in 
the western lands, had long prayed God to rescue these favorite chil- 
dren of His from apostasy and irreligion. He had in Mother Cabrini 
the answer to his prayer. “Not to the East, Mother, but to the West,” 
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the Pope declared. “Go to the United States, and there you will find 
a great field of labor.” The voice in her dream further clarified her 
calling: “See, all this land is entrusted to you; you must cultivate it, 
guard it with great solicitude, so that it may fructify and produce copious 
and luscious fruit.” 

If America is rightly called the land of achievement, Mother Cabrini 
was America personified. See how she captured the spirit of America 
in a maxim which she kept repeating to her daughters: “Let us work, 
let us work, because we have an eternity in which to rest!” It was this 
spirit that carried the little nun across the ocean on no less than 
twenty-four distinct voyages. It was this spirit that buoyed her up as 
she jogged through the snow drifts of the Andes on muleback, as she 
sweltered in the dank tropical heat of Nicaragua. It was this spirit 
that bade her visit three continents, establishing houses wherever there 
seemed to be a call for the services of her Sisters. Her itinerary in the 
United States is something fairly incredible when one remembers that 
airplanes were then only a toy and train rides a grueling, back-breaking 
affair. In 1889, she established an orphanage and school in New York 
City, a novitiate in West Park, N. Y.; in 1892, an orphanage in New 
Orleans, a hospital in New York City, a school in Brooklyn; in 1899, 
she appeared in Chicago and Scranton, Pa.; then, Denver, Seattle, New 
Orleans again, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia. Thirty years 
previously, as a girl in Saint Angelo Lodigiano, Frances Cabrini had 
been rejected by two sisterhoods because her health was thought to be 
too poor for convent life! 


T IS quite true, however, that Mother Cabrini for all her feverish 
I activity was never what you would call a robust woman. She was 
passionately devoted to the work that the Holy Father had entrusted 
to her, and no personal discomfort could be allowed to stand in the 
way of that work. In 1911, while in Rome, she received the first in- 
timation that the machine was breaking down under the strain. She 
was laid low by a violent fever, and for three months hung between 
life and death. She recovered, but her health was broken. By 1916, she 
was even prevailed upon to take a rest in a vain attempt to repair the 
damaged machine. But it had been literally worn out in the service of 
the Sacred Heart. The month of April, 1917, found her back in Chicago 
at the beautitful Columbus Hospital, one of the three institutions of 
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that name that she had built in this country. There it was that she 
suddenly passed to her reward on December 22, 1917. 

During life, Mother Cabrini had the reputation of a saint. Her con- 
suming devotion to the good of souls, the manner in which projects 
seemed to blossom under her touch, the vast amount of good her 
foundations had done and were continuing to do, the deep respect of 
non-Catholics, fallen-away Catholics, even criminals for “that little 
Italian nun” who fearlessly marched in where the law dared not tread, 
all these were marks, in the common estimation, of a woman who had 
found high favor in the Heart of God. There were whispered words 
of the wonders she had worked in life. Some simple souls, with the 
unerring directness of simplicity, did not hesitate to call her “the 
Saint.” 

After she had died, this cry rose in a crescendo. Miracles were 
ascribed to her intercession. An entire volume of these favors was 
prepared during the first process of inquiry into the virtues of the 
Servant of God. It is a significant fact in the face of modern rationalism 
that the subjects of the two first-class miracles chosen as sufficient 
evidence to warrant the beatification of Mother Cabrini are still living, 
breathing people in America today. 


NE of these, Sister Delfina Graziola, a member of the Institute 
Mother Cabrini had founded, entered what had all the natural 
appearances of her death agony on December 17, 1925. She had sub- 
mitted to several major operations over a space of ten years in an 
effort to clear up a stomach complaint that was sapping her strength. 
All had failed; she was given up by the physicians as a lost case. In 
desperate appeal, the community of Sisters and orphans prayed to 
Mother Cabrini to intercede with the Sacred Heart of Jesus for her 
suffering daughter. When Sister Delfina received Holy Viaticum, she 
suddenly announced that she was cured. The onlookers were amazed. 
But three days later, this same Sister, now very much alive, was seen 
to enter the chapel and receive Holy Communion, a thing she had not 
done in years. Sister Delfina’s health has been excellent ever since. 
Twenty-two year old Pvt. Peter Smith of the U. S. Army is 
another living witness to the influence of Blessed Frances in heaven 
and on earth. As a baby one day old, through an unfortunate error in 
computing a dosage of silver nitrate, Peter Smith lost his eyesight 
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completely. Doctors said that only a miracle could restore the use of the 
organ; the tissues had been burned away. The Sisters and nurses at 
Columbus Hospital Extension, New York City, asked Mother Cabrini 
to obtain this favor from God. The following day, March 15, 1921, 
three examining physicians found the child’s eyes cured and entire. 

Thus had God spoken. On November 13, 1938, the Holy Father in 
an impressive ceremony at St. Peter’s confirmed the testimony of 
miracles, declaring that Frances Xavier Cabrini is ranked among “the 
virgins who are Blessed.” People of the United States thrilled to the 
thought of “that little Italian nun” bringing such glory to the land she 
had adopted. Members of her Institute, now numbering close to 4,000 
in 92 houses all over the world were in ecstasies of joy; their foundress 
had been honored by the entire Roman Catholic Church. 

A still greater honor remains not only for Mother Cabrini and her 
spiritual daughters, but for the entire American nation as well. On 
January 11, 1944, the decree of “Tuto” was discussed in Rome, 
testing whether it was opportune to canonize Mother Cabrini. A favorable 
decision was expected. Before 1944 runs out, it is more than likely that 
the Catholic world shall have a new saint: St. Frances Xavier Cabrini — 
who became an American citizen in Seattle in 1910 and died less than 


twenty-seven years ago at Columbus Hospital in Chicago — our first 
American saint! 








One Day’s Chores 


If you are an adult weighing about 175 pounds, says the 
St. Aloysius Church Bulletin of Washington, D. C., this is 
what you probably do every twenty-four hours: 

Your heart beats 103,689 times. 

Your blood travels 168,000,000 miles. 

You breathe 23,040 times. 

You inhale 438 cubic feet of air. 

You eat 3%4 pounds of food. 

You drink 2.9 pounds of liquids. 

You lose in weight 7.8 pounds of waste. 

x You perspire 1.43 pints. x 
You give off in heat 85.6 degrees Fahrenheit. 

You generate in energy 45 foot tons. 

You turn in your sleep 25 to 35 times. 

You speak 4,800 words. 

You move 750 major muscles. 

Your nails grow .000046 inches. 

Your hair grows .01714 inches. 

You exercise 7,000,000 brain cells. 
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THREE GRADES OF CATHOLICS (V) 


IN JUSTICE AND CHARITY 


GRADE A 
1. Has a strict sense of 
justice, so that he would 
not take a penny or a pin 
from another. 


2. In business, would 
rather fail than cheat or 
be dishonest. 


3. Knows that he has an 
obligation in charity to- 
ward the needy, and gives 
often and generously. 


4. Seeks out the poor, or 
organizations that are di- 
rectly working for them, 
so that he may help. 


5. If an employer, rec- 
ognizes the rights of labor- 
ing men, the ideal of a 
living family wage for all, 
and despite racketeers etc., 
in labor’s ranks, feels that 
he should keep aiming at 
the ideal. 


6. If an employee, works 
conscientiously and enthu- 
siastically at his job, unites 
with his fellow-workers, 
and studies and strives to 
make his union honest, just 
and respectable. Has no 
bitterness even for anti- 
labor capitalists. 


7. Has a good conscience, 
a happy disposition, a host 
of friends, and a_ safe 
eternity. 


F. A. Ryan 


GRADE B 
1. Would not steal any- 
thing valuable, but steals 
or cheats in small matters 
when able to get away 
with it. 


2. In business, follows 
common practice. Would 
like to be honest, but feels 
that if others cheat, he 
must do same. 


3. Gives to the needy 
grudgingly, and then only 
when impelled by human 
respect or fear of being 
thought miserly. 


4. Avoids the poor and 
their representatives as 
much as possible. 


5. If an employer, wants 
no change in the economic 
system that would lessen 
his profits or interfere with 
his liberty to do what he 
wants with his employees. 


6. If an employee, wastes 
time that he is paid for, 
does slovenly work, and 
constantly blames capital- 
ists for his failure to hold 
a job or to get ahead. 


7. Has an uneasy con- 
science, either because the 
money he makes is tainted, 
or because he wants money 
without working for it 
honestly. Is in danger of 
losing his soul. 
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GRADE C 


1. Has no sense of justice 
in little or big things. Will 
take anything if no danger 
of being caught. 


2. In business, follows the 
principle that there is no 
law in business except to 
keep out of jail. 


3. Gives nothing to others 
except with certain knowl- 
edge that it will be re- 
turned in some way. 


4. Despises the poor, 
maintaining that their lot 
is their own fault and they 
deserve help from no one. 


5. If an employer, has 
sworn enmity for organ- 
ized labor, and is deter- 
mined to sabotage every 
effort on its part to better 
the lot of the common 
man. 


6. If an employee, is 
ready to join in almost 
any plot or scheme of 
sabotage, violence, down- 
right injustice against his 
enemies, the capitalists. 


7. Has killed his con- 
science, and either lives for 
his wealth or joins the 
Communists or similar 
groups to destroy the 
wealth of others. Either 
way his soul is lost. 








Lesson in Science 


SMASHING THE ATOM 


While huge machines are being invented to break up the atom into 
its component parts, here the elusive little creature is taken apart 
intellectually and scientifically, but in simple terms. 








P. McCartuy 


LL the planets, the moon and all the stars are full of them. (Not 
supermen) The sun is made up of them. (Not calories) The 

earth’s crust is made up of them too. (Not mudballs) There is no one 
who has ever seen, felt or smelled one of them, and most probably no 
one ever will. Yet everyone has seen, touched and smelled millions and 
billions of them. Billions and billions of them are breathed in and 
eaten every day. 

What are they? 

Atoms. 


The atom is the basic unit of every simple substance or element and 
the smallest work of God’s almighty Hand. The average size of all the 
different atoms is 1/100,000,000 of an inch in diameter. The hydrogen 
atom is the runt, the baby of the atom family, being only half the size 
of the average or full sized atom. In each element the size is different, 
but since they all are as small as they are, who wants to argue whether 
they are half or twice their average size? 

It takes approximately 25,000,000 atoms to make up the thickness 
of a quarter inch pane of glass. A glass cube a quarter of an inch in 
length, breadth and thickness would contain fifteen-with-twenty-one- 
zeros-behind-it atoms plus a few billion billion tossed in for good 
measure — count them if you don’t believe it. 

Most probably, we repeat, no one will ever see an atom. They are 
so small that light cannot make them visible. While it is theoretically 
possible to construct microscopes powerful enough to make them visible, 
the nature of light renders any effort in this field useless. The nature of 
light is such that even if you were to put a single atom on a slide under 
a microscope of sufficient magnifying power to make it visible, the atom 
would remain invisible and the plate would appear perfectly clean. An 
analogy from newspapers may perhaps make the difficulty more under- 
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standable. If you look closely at a newspaper photo, you will see that it 
is made up of many rows of white and black dots. The dots make 
the picture or halftone visible, but they do not bring out small details, 
as for instance, the threads in a man’s shirt. No matter how much you 
magnified one of the dots of the picture, you would never see one of 
the threads of the man’s shirt. It is thus light acts. Single atoms are 
invisible under any microscope like the threads of a man’s shirt are in 
a halftone. They are not big enough to catch a wave of light. Until 
someone does the seemingly impossible and produces a light wave that 
will be small enough to do this, single atoms will remain invisible to the 
human eye. We can, however, discover many things about the atom in 
other ways, just as the pilot can, using only instruments, find an airport 
at night. 

The whole world is made up of atoms of one kind or another. All 
the different material substances in the world have specific kinds of 
atoms for their basic ingredients. These different kinds of atoms are 
known as elements. While sometimes the elements are found in a pure 
state, unmixed with other elements, they are very often found in com- 
binations, known as mixtures and compounds. Gold is often found in 
mixtures. The “pie-pan” prospector separates the mixture of sand, 
gravel and gold found in Alaskan and other rivers, keeping only the gold 
for himself and generously returning the greater part of the mixture to 
the river. 

However, chemical mixtures are simple in their makeup compared 
to chemical compounds. Mixtures are like boxes of different sized nails. 
Each nail is distinct and separable from the others. The elements remain. 
In compounds, however, the relation is entirely different. It is as though 
two or more locks were snapped together. A real union is established 
between the different elements, producing a molecule. They become 
interlocked, and a definite action becomes necessary to separate them. 
Compounds often produce effects entirely unlike the effects of their 
elements. Thus water, used to put out fires, is a compound of hydrogen 
and oxygen, two of the most inflammable of the elements. Chlorine is 
a poisonous. gas. Sodium floats on and decomposes water. Combined, 
these two elements are ordinary salt, necessary for life and dissolvable 
in water. 

Chemical compounds are of two kinds, exothermic and endothermic. 
An exothermic compound has less energy than its elements taken 
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separately, but an endothermic compound has more. The two words seem 
far too big to possess vivid concrete meanings, but nothing could be less 
true. Exothermic means “giving off energy,” i.e., when two atoms of 
hydrogen combine with one atom of oxygen, water is produced together 
with prizewinning explosive effects. Endothermic means “storing up 
energy,” i.e., when trinitrotoluene is mixed, the scene is very peaceful 
as energy is being stored up — here the explosion comes when the com- 
pound, more commonly called TNT, is broken down, with a vengeance, 
as Berlin has been finding out. 


CIENTISTS are performing near miracles with the atom. It is 

reliably asserted that they are even realizing the dreams of the 
ancient scientific wizards, to change one element into another. There 
was a time, no doubt, when little boys grew up hoping one day to be 
Presidents. The advance of science has developed toys like the cyclotron, 
and now little boys with farseeing vision want to be scientists. In the 
Middle Ages, the hero of all the little peasants was the knight in chain 
mail astride a snowy white charger. In the last century, the beau with 
three inch collar, purple tie and handlebar mustache rode the wave of 
popularity. Today, while Superman and Henry Kaiser are close, the 
really lucky man is the scientist the photographers snap petting the 
switch of his latest cyclotron. 

The cyclotron is the King Kong of modern science, a brute of ex- 
plosive yet useful power. It is a million dollar toy popularly known as 
an atom smasher. By controlled use of electric power, the cyclotron 
whips small particles of matter into invisible speed and shoots them 
at a target of other atoms. Scientists assert that the resulting crash has 
changed atoms of one element into atoms of another. The first big 
cyclotron shot out particles moving 18,000 miles a second, approximately 
90,000 times faster than the fastest speed man has ever travelled, even 
in a Thunderbolt —over 700 m.p.h. This cycloiron’s big brother — 
twenty times the other’s size — is a machine designed to blast particles 
out with a speed of 60,000 miles a second at the target. 

To see how a cyclotron can transmute one element into another, it 
is necessary to understand the nature of atoms. The atom is almost a 
photostatic copy of our solar system. Every atom, scientists say, is 
composed of a nucleus corresponding to the sun and one or more 
electrons corresponding to the planets revolving around the nucleus at 
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tremendous speed. The nucleus is a speck approximately one ten-thou- 
sandth as thick as the whole atom and has a positive charge of 
electricity. The electron, small even compared to the nucleus, has a 
negative charge of electricity and circles the nucleus at high speed like 
a planet. Moving like the tip of an airplane’s propeller, the electron 
seems to be all around the nucleus at once. The outermost electrons of 
atoms keep them from running together — for the negative charges of 
the two electrons, like the negative poles of two magnets, repel each 
other. Thus the cynic’s definition of an atom: some empty space which 
has special properties because it contains a few specks of electricity. 


Here it is important to note that the different elements are consti- 
tuted by the number of electrons circling around the nucleus. Silver, for 
instance, has 47 electrons circling around the nucleus while hydrogen 
has only one. Hence scientists assert that if one electron is pushed into 
or pulled out of an atom, the atom will turn into a different element. 
Moreover this transmutation of elements is one of the avowed purposes 
of the “atom smasher,” and its inventor, Ernest O. Lawrence, of the 


University of California, has conducted experiments which evidently 
substantiated the claim. 


Though it is the number of electrons that determines the kind of 
atom, the nucleus must also be different in each atom. If the nucleus 
had no positive charge at all, it would be unable to retain an electron. 
Unless the nucleus had a corresponding attraction for it, the negatively 
charged electron moving as it does at such a terriffic speed would fly 
off. The magnetic pull or gravity of the nucleus keeps the electron in its 
orbit. Moreover for each electron in an atom, there must be a corre- 
sponding positive charge in the nucleus. Sodium has eleven planetary 


electrons and therefore must have eleven corresponding positively 
charged particles in its nucleus. 


The present atomic theory is a far cry from ancient, medieval and 
even semi-modern scientific opinions. In early Greece, the common 
opinion was that four elements made up the whole world, earth, air, 
fire, and water. None of these are considered elements today. A modern 
high school science book will tell you that there are about 92 different 
kinds of atoms. The discovery of most of these elements was left to 
modern science, particularly in the last century. Before 1800 only 29 
elements were known. Another 51 had been discovered when 1900 came 
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around. Before 1500 only nine elements — gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, tin, mercury, carbon and sulphur — were known, and we have no 
record of when or by whom these were discovered. As most of these 
nine have often been found in a pure or nearly pure state, they were 
probably never discovered according to our modern meaning. The 
discovery of zinc by Paracelsus in 1520 is the earliest on record. 

Of the 92 elements, the most common are oxygen and silicon. Eight 
elements form an overwhelming majority of the elements. Aluminum, 
calcium, iron, magnesium, oxygen, potassium, silicon and sodium total 
99% of the earth’s crust. In the remaining one per cent, the fifty 


rarest elements take up only 1/100 of the space, i.e., 1/10,000 of the 
world’s crust. No wonder they were so hard to find. 


ET, in spite of the rich strides of scientific progress, the realm 
Y of the infinitestimal remains largely unexplored. Scientific con- 
jecture, let alone actual certainty, has not reached the limits here. 
Much remains undiscovered or unsubstantiated regarding light and 
energy. Training and harnessing atomic power, a potential gold mine, 
remains a problem, the solution of which still rates as a coming attrac- 
tion. In our solar system interplanetary travel and exploration of the 
sun’s other planets remains far in the distance of comic book science 
as the field of fantastic supermen. Yet while progress in this direction 
seems slight, the progress of the science of the atomic solar system is 
full of promise, promise even that the atom will some day furnish much 
of the driving power behind industrial production. If the rate of 
progress in the next 150 years parallels the increasing rate of the last 
150 years, the atom will be as well understood in 2100 as the solar sys- 
tem is today. 

And who knows, perhaps the federal government will one day find 


the way to pay off the national debt in putting a stiff license fee on the 
production of atomic energy ! 


To Escape Mediocrity 
Do more than exist: live. 

Do more than look: observe. 

Do more than read: absorb. 

Do more than hear: listen. 

Do more than listen: understand. 

Do more than think: ponder. 

Do more than talk: say something. 
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FOR WIVES AND HUSBANDS ONLY 
D. F. MILLER 


Problem: We have a daughter twenty years old. She is 
deeply in love with a pretty fair young man and wants to 
become engaged so that she can be married within a year or 
so. My wife is in favor of the wedding. But I have refused to 
give my consent for two reasons. First, because I think the 
girl owes it to her parents to help them out for a while, now 
that she has a good job and can hold it until she gets married. 
I believe she has a duty to make some recompense for all that 
has been done for her, before she marries. Secondly, because 
of the war and the uncertainty of the future for him. He has 
been deferred because he holds a job in an essential industry, 
but nobody can say how long he will be deferred. Am I not 
right? 


Solution: Your first reason for opposing your daughter’s 
marriage has little value, unless you are so poor that her help 
is necessary to “keep the wolf from the door.” Parents who 
bring up their children with the intention of demanding recom- 
pense, even at the expense of their evident vocation to one 
of the states in life, have the wrong idea entirely. Their love 
and sacrifice have a very selfish and mercenary foundation. 
The only recompense they should directly seek is the lasting 
love of their children and the approval of God because they 
sought to carry out His will for the children. If you block 
your daughter’s marriage only because you want her salary 
every week, you may thrust her into grave temptation, endanger 
her soul, and make her whole life unhappy. 

Your second reason for wanting to hinder this marriage 
may be more valid, if you have any solid reason for thinking 
that the young man may be called to serve his country in the 
near future. All things considered, and all special arguments 
for special cases put aside, it is better for a couple to wait 
than to marry and have to separate immediately after. How- 
ever, each case must be judged on its own merits, and it is not 
right to be blindly and obstinately opposed to the marriage 
without taking into consideration all the circumstances. 
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OPEN LETTER 
TO MEN IN THE ARMED FORCES 








A report on the home-front to the men in the field. It will not harm 


the home-front folks to read it. They might get an idea from it 
themselves. 





"has primary object of this letter is to inform you of the things 
you can expect to find in the United States when the war is over 
and you come back to take up normal lives again. It is both a warning 
and a recommendation. It is a warning against your thinking that, 
while your own lives have been violently upset and changed by reason 
of the war and your part in it, you must not expect, when you return, 
to find everything just as you left it, with changes in the home front 
only for the better. It is a recommendation that, according to the lines 
of this analysis, you set yourselves to do everything in your power to 
bring the home folks back to the ideals you always cherished and for 
which you went away to fight on foreign soil. | 

If, as a by-product of this unadulterated serving of advice, some of 
those on the home-front may be inspired to thoughts of what they can 
do for the returning soldiers and sailors, that will not be deplored. Per- 
haps there will be some things herein said that will be resented by 
persons who have managed to escape rather general trends. Instead 
of being resentful, let them be grateful that they have escaped, and 
unite their forces to offset the harm that has been done to so many 
citizens of the United States by reason of the war. 

Now, to the soldiers and sailors and marines. 


1. 
OU will find, when peace comes and you return to your country, 
that something has happened to a great many, if not the majority 
of the younger and middle-aged women in America. Qualities you have 
always associated with the glory of womanhood will seem to have 
disappeared or diminished greatly. Many of these girls and women, 
remember, will by that time have spent months and perhaps years 
working in heavy industries, doing their monotonous bit over and 
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over on assembly lines, wielding unfeminine tools such as automatic 
riveters, power drills, welding machines. Others have taken jobs that 
once, for very good reasons, belonged only to men, such as driving 
taxicabs and trucks, running streetcars and busses, even digging 
ditches and working on street repairs. The younger element, high school 
and college girls, have been subjected to opportunities of meeting men 
in uniform of all kinds, good and bad, without either the maturity to 
discriminate nor the set characters to withstand too much pressure 
against their virtue. You will find that these unaccustomed associations 
have left their mark, and may be inclined to grow bitter and to ask 
where are the women you knew before the war. 

The effect of these new activities on women will be, in the main, 
twofold. First of all, you will find that they have grown a little hard — 
perhaps the colloquial word “tough” will best express it in your mind. 
They have been wearing slacks, overalls, old sweaters and work-shirts 
for a long time, enough to give them the appearance of being “tough.” 
More than that, a great many have been associating with hard-boiled 
foremen and bosses, profane-tongued machinists and workers in iron 
and steel, with the drunk and disorderly elements of the general public 
in their capacity as taxi-drivers and street-car operators, and these 
contacts will have made them feel and act “tough.” They have had 
little time for the niceties and refinements that constitute attractive 
femininity : little time to spend on their appearance, on rest and relaxa- 
tion, on the gentler pursuits which, in normal times, create the freshness 
and bloom of womanhood. 

But most of all, that “toughness” will be evident in the changed 
moral sense of many women. They will know a great many more “dirty 
stories” than they ever knew before, and will more frequently abandon 
feminine modesty and restraint in order to relate them. Many will have 
had “experiences” of the kind that leave an indefinable mark on a 
woman’s character that no amount of assumed innocence will be able 
to conceal. Some will have become so callous and indifferent to moral 
standards that they will shock even you by their forwardness and 
brashness. It will, of course, be possible to find girls and women who 
have been untouched by all these evils, but the chances are that before 
you are back in the country very long, it will be the other kind whom 
you will meet. 


Together with that new “hardness” or “toughness” will go a second 
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quality that will upset you, viz., a new and unpleasant form of inde- 
pendence — independence from the normal instincts and aims implanted 
by the Creator in the heart of every woman. Many will no longer be 
content to be tied down to a home and family. They have experienced 
the spurious liberty created by a regular pay-check, and it will not be 
easy for them to subject themselves to the pay-check of another, even 
a husband. You will find that many women, once happily married and 
settled down, have now become restless, dissatisfied, hard to please, 
insistent on continuing to earn money that they can call entirely their 
own. Birth-control will be more popular than ever ; children will continue 
to be neglected as they were during the war, because mothers who 
cannot see beyond tomorrow will argue that they got along so well 
without much home-life during the war. If you are planning on coming 
back to a quiet, simple, happy, home life, you may meet with some sad 
disillusionments when you learn the kind of ideals that have grown 
up in the heart of your actual or prospective partner. 


UT, bad as the picture may appear, the returning soldier or sailor 
will be able to do much to rectify it in a reasonable period of time. 
All that has happened to women in the past three years will not 
prevent them from being intensely eager to be acceptable and pleasing 
to men. If the returning soldier, half-haloed in the minds of his fellow- 
citizens by reason of his sacrifices and experiences, will show, by word 
and by action, that he despises “toughness” in a woman, that he still 
considers chastity the most beautiful adornment of the “gentler” sex, 
that he has no time for the restless type of woman who has lost all 
interest in a home and children, women who have been adversely affected 
by wartime work and associations will soon permit their natural and 
attractive instincts to prevail over their conduct again. 

But it will work the other way too. If the majority of returning 
soldiers, being hardened themselves to the finer things of life by their 
experiences, blindly succumbing to the first temptations of release and 
freedom, will capitalize on the weakness that war has left in women, 
if they will accept hardness and vulgarity and unrefinement in women 
without a word or a sign, then the whole present generation will have 
to pass before family life in America will be normal and good and 
happy again. That is something for every soldier to think about gravely 
even before the time comes for him to return home. 
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2. 

OUR second important task, when you return to your own country, 

will be that of taking an active part in promoting economic justice 
for all. By that I mean that you will have to use every bit of influence 
and ability you possess to see to it that workingmen are granted 
economic stability and security, living wages, decent working conditions, 
and a just share, proportionate to their economic contribution, in the 
wealth of the land. 

Your task in this regard is going to be complicated by two factors. 
The first will be the factor of clever and powerful propaganda on the 
part of a certain class of capitalists to bring the laboring classes under 
their complete domination again. You may as well know that the end 
of the war will be the signal for mighty efforts in this regard. The 
periodicals and magazines and newspapers that represent “rugged 
individualism,” the groups that have never submitted gracefully to the 
gains in justice that have been earned by workingmen, are already using 
the war as an argument for the necessity of reverting to “free enter- 
prise” and “unshackled liberty in the conduct of business” as the great 
ideals to be promoted after the war. What they want, of course, is that 
you shall come back to a job whose wages, hours, conditions, etc., will 
be entirely in their hands, with no dictation from the laws of the land 
nor from the united voices of you and your fellow workers. 

You should likewise know that they will be able to present so strong 
a case for this ideal, that they are liable to deceive even those whortn 
it will most viciously affect. For example, they will make an apparently 
strong case against all unions. They will quote many examples of in- 
justice in the administration of unions: how good men have been 
prevented from getting good jobs because they did not have enough 
money to pay exorbitant fees before they started to work; how men 
have lost good jobs because they fell out of favor with union bosses 
through no fault of their own; how special levies of dues have been 
imposed by union leaders who used the money for shady purposes or 
pocketed it for themselves. This type of propaganda will be so strong 
that you will be a good man if you can see through it and not come 
to feel that “unionism is bad in itself.” Added to the above will be 
widely circulated revelations of Communist control. of certain unions, 
of Communist aims to bring all unions under their control. Above all, 
they will give you a partisan story of the strikes that occurred during 
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the war, showing you that labor was selfish and unpatriotic, concerned 
only with using the war to demand more money while you were risking 
your life and undergoing extreme hardships for about fifty dollars a 
month. Don’t forget this: these will be partisan stories! If you could 
hear both sides in their entirety, the strikes of labor during the war 
would not appear as the selfish, greedy plots propaganda has made 
them out to be. 

The second factor complicating your task in this regard will be the 
very fact that you yourself will find, on coming back, that Communists 
and racketeers are actually in control of many unions. If you come into 
personal contact with that kind of situation, you will be strongly but 
erroneously inclined to draw the conclusion that all unions are bad and 
to be avoided. You will then be sucked into the capitalistic net. You may 
say to yourself: “Better to let myself be dictated to by big business 
and capital, than by these thugs.” You may even echo the voices of 
capitalists, going about saying to your friends: “Free enterprise made 
this country great ; down with unions that interfere with it!” or “Under 
free enterprise, every man has a chance to become a millionaire; I want 
my chance, and labor unions are not going to spoil it.” If this happens 
to you and many like you, you will be laying the foundation for the 
next depression, and it will be a worse depression than has ever been 
known before. 

No, your task will be to come back, get a job, and then take an 
active part in making the voice of labor in industry clear, just and 
strong. Don’t come back and go to work, and, because for the time 
being salaries may still be high and working conditions good, think that 
you need not worry about any thing more. Don’t be shortsighted ! Good 
wages and working conditions will not last half a decade unless every 
working man unites with his fellow-workers, helps.to drive Communists 
and racketeers out of control, studies on the side to fit himself for dis- 
cussing the economic problems of his industry, and stands fast against 
the giving up of one iota of the power that united laboring men can 
wield over capital, to make justice reign and to bring and hold living 
wages within reach of all. 

If you don’t do this, one of two things is going to happen. Either 
the Communists are going to take over control of all unions and through 
the power thus exercised will eventually bring the country into civil 
war. Or, if the Communists are checked in their power, not by the 
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united action of their fellow-laborers, but by Gestapo methods on the 
part of big business, then the latter will dominate labor completely again. 
Again monopolies will flourish; again laborers will never know whether 
their jobs will be open tomorrow; again there will be small purchasing 
power grappling with immense warehouses of goods; again there will 
be depression, unemployment, bread lines and misery. It is the soldier 
turned laboring man after the war who will have to save his: country 
again. 
* * * 

ERHAPS you will think it bold and imprudent of me to remind 

you of these heavy responsibilities to come while you are still 
engaged in so grinding a work as the winning of the war. But if you 
think for a moment, you will see that this is the time to be thinking 
about your individual post-war plans, just as the leaders of the nations 
are thinking about theirs. Now you probably appreciate the glory of 
your country more than ever before; if it is worth fighting for now, 
you should be proud enough to plan to work for its glory after the war. 
Now you have developed a sense of responsibility toward your country 
that you have never felt before; let that sense of responsibility be 
carried over to the years of peace. Now you will be able to see, looking 
back and from a distance, how important are the things mentioned 
here, how necessary for your own happiness and the lasting peace of 
the nation you love. Now you know how important YOU are, and when 
peace comes, you will feel twice as happy about coming home if you 
know there is another job to be done, that YOU can do it, that it will 
make your country more truly than ever the greatest nation in the world. 


Yours for peace, 
D. F. Miller 


Advice on Troubles 


It was an old darky who summed up the perfect attitude 
toward the troubles of life, when he described a friend in 
these words: “He totes his own troubles jest as light as if 
they wuz other people’s; and other people’s troubles harder’n 
if they wuz his own.” * 

In a cynical vein, but with a measure of good sense, a 
hard-boiled old sea-captain gave this advice to his cabin-boy: 
“Don’t tell your troubles to others. Most of ’em don’t give a 
hang; an’ the rest are dang glad of it.” 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 








ON LOSING FAITH 


There is no hard and fast rule concerning the effect of 
suffering on the religious beliefs and spiritual awareness of 
human beings. Some become bitter and unbelieving under the 
blows of misfortune. Others awaken, during illness or bodily 
pain, to the great spiritual realities which in happier days held 
little meaning and had scarcely any influence at all. 

However, it can be said with truth that the loss of faith and 
confidence in God during illness usually indicates that there 
was very little real faith in the heart before. There are so 
many who only “go through the motions” of faith in daily life 
that it is not surprising to find many of these renouncing even 
the motions when they are severely tried. For this reason the 
person who says in illness: “I have lost all faith in God: I 
do not believe in anything any more,” should not be permitted 
to make such statements unchallenged. He should be answered 
at once: “You mean that you never did have any real faith, 
even though you went to church and did other things that 
seemed to indicate a belief in God.” 

The reason behind this analysis of apparent loss of faith is 
the fact that genuine faith permits no one to expect that he 
will be spared all suffering in this world. One who goes to 
church and says his prayers, etc., out of the conviction that 
through these actions he will induce God to spare him all 
burdens and sorrows, possesses a spurious faith that will falter 
in time of need. For faith means believing God even when He 
reveals mysteries and things difficult to understand. And God 
has revealed to all who hear Him that life on earth will in- 
evitably have its trials. 

Hence the advice to be given to those who proclaim a loss 
of faith since being shut in is that they should seek faith as 
something new, something that they never possessed before. 
Faith means full surrender of one’s mind and will and entire 
life to the will and the words of God, because He is all-wise, 
all-good and all faithful. It means accepting temporary sorrow 
because God has promised eternal happiness in the end. It 
means, not foisting one’s weak and unenlightened will on the 
infinite will of God, but being like wax in God’s hands, because 
those hands do all things well. Those who have never possessed 
faith according to these descriptions when they were well, may 
acquire it when they are ill, and it will make illness a great 
blessing in their lives. 
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THE MAN WHO STAYED TO 
DINNER 


Just a glimpse here, of a man struggling against himself for the sake 
of a great ideal. A slight incident, but great heroism is revealed. 








J. PEIFER 


ATHER GABRIEL stumbled and fell headlong into the drifting 

snow. He lay there panting and weak as a baby. His Indian guide, 
hearing him groan, turned and walked back to kneel down beside him. 
Gently he took him by the arm and raised him to his blistered feet. A 
tremor of pain shook the frail body of the missionary and made him 
grit his teeth. 

“Blackrobe heap tired. We soon be there. Let White Moon help him.” 

Then, half walking and half being dragged by the big Huron guide, 
Lalemant pushed on through the knee-deep snow to a little Indian 
camp. He had planned to instruct these children of the Great Warrior 
in the fundamentals of the Catholic faith. But right now he was too 
exhausted to do anything. All he wanted to do was sleep. It had been 
a hard, tiresome trek from Quebec. In his native France he knew little 
of snow and ice. At least he was unprepared for these long, deep drifts. 
And never before had he walked so far! Fifteen hard miles through 
cedar forests and over frozen rivers he and White Moon had plodded 
that day. No wonder his thin legs felt as if they were bound by red hot 
bands at each step he took. His ears were filled with a constant roar as 
of a mighty cataract crashing on the rocks. His whole right side was 
numb from his unexpected fall in the snow. If he could only get some 
food inside him, and a little sleep. 

White Moon led him through a little group of open-mouthed red- 
men who had gathered at the edge of the village to see their first Black- 
robe. He took him to an old and patched wigwam in the middle of the 
camp. 

“Blackrobe wait here. I see Chief.” 

Then the Indian left Father Gabriel to the mercy of the cold wind, 
while he ducked under the dirty flap to tell the chief that the Black- 
robe had come. As the missionary stood outside, he could feel the sus- 
picious eyes of huge braves stabbing at his back. He saw little redskin 
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children peeking out from behind trees to get a look at this queer, black- 
robed medicine-man. Dirty mongrels came sniffingly to him to inquire 
whether he was friend or enemy. He was growing uneasy. He trembled, 
too, but that he attributed to the cold. He wanted to warm himself at 
the inviting fire in the centre of the encampment, but he was afraid to 
wander too far from the protecting arm of White Moon. Abruptly 
his guide poked a greasy head out of the opening where he had dis- 
appeared and grunted, “Come!” 


Father Gabriel turned and crawled under the flap that White Moon 
held up. 


HE missionary staggered. The smell of reeking fish and bear grease 
struck him, stirring up his stomach sickeningly. He gasped, and 
caught another whiff of fish and bear grease. He turned to escape this 
nauseating place, but was stopped by the voice of the chief. 
“Welcome, Blackrobe,” he said in a basso profundo. And then 
pointing to a heap of rancid furs he continued his long speech: “Sit.” 
Father Gabriel hesitated. The French in him was fighting for polite- 
ness, but his delicate breeding and constitution were clamoring too — 
for fresh air. Still, even in the wilderness, politeness won out. He 
turned and forced a little smile that hurt all the way down to the pit of 
his upset stomach. He pushed himself across the mud floor of the 
wigwam and sat down on the pile of furs indicated. 
He had just enough time to notice the skin and tail of what looked 


. like a dog, lying in the corner, with fresh blood still glistening in the 


dim firelight, when a crude wooden bowl was thrust into his hands. 
His eyes shot up to look at his benefactor and they rested on a woman’s 
face as cracked and lined as an adobe hut. The old squaw gave him the 
benefit of a toothless grin that he decided was a smile. She grunted out 
a few sounds, which he took as a command to eat. 

So stupified had be been at the sudden appearance of such a witch- 
like creature that he had almost forgotten about the bowl in his hands. 
The revolting odor rising from it forcibly brought it to his attention. 
He looked down into a bowl of greasy, greyish brown stuff that seemed 
alive in the flaming light of the fire. His hands quivered and his whole 
body grew sick as a strong suspicion insinuated itself into his mind. 
He took one look at the bowl and another at the corner where the dog’s 
skin was lying. Once again his stomach rebelled within him. This was 
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too much even for a Frenchman’s politeness to endure! Was it not 
enough to come from a comfortable home to this barren and barbarian 
land? Was it not a heroic sacrifice for one with a frail constitution 
such as his to come to this severe climate? And now to endure this! 
That was too much! Thoughts such as these raced through his mind. 
He started to rise from his evil-smelling seat, when he was forced back 
again almost as if a strong man’s hand had actually pushed him. 


NOTHER series of thoughts rushed through his dizzy brain. The 
A phrase “agere contra’ kept pounding a hole in his head. “Agere 
contra! Fight against your passions!” A cold sweat seized him and his 
clothing clung to his damp body. As if someone in the wigwam had 
whispered in his ears, he heard these words: “Yes, my Jesus, my love, 
let Thy Blood, which was poured out for the savages as for us, be 
applied efficaciously for their salvation. Let me co-operate with Thy 
grace and be immolated for them.” He looked guiltily up to see who 
had read his private resolutions and was now chiding him. It almost 
sounded like his novice-master. But he saw only dirt and squalor and 
three bronze faces staring at him. He looked at the unkempt savages, 
then at his bowl, and back to the faces. Would he live up to his promise 
of novitiate days? Here was the choice: either throw down the bowl 
and insult the Indians, or eat this evil smelling stuff, make friends with 
the natives, and begin the work of conversion. “Let me co-operate with 
Thy grace and be immolated for them.” 

He made his choice! Slowly, but with determination, he dipped the 
wooden spoon into the greasy stew and carried a shaky mouthful to 
his lips. Without hesitation he opened his mouth and put it in. Imme- 
diately, his mouth and throat contracted. He could not swallow it. He 
wanted to spit it out. But just then, out of the corner of his eye, he saw 
the chief peering at him intently. 

“Don’t make a face. Swallow it! It’s hard, but courage! Remember, 
you wanted to be immolated for them.” He swallowed hard. It finally 
went down. And to his great surprise, it did not seem half bad when 
the first swallow had finally been made. 

He took another spoonful . . . And another . . . When he neared 
the end he was almost eating with relish, for he was hungry — hungry 
for souls. Still he was glad the ordeal was over. That was as bad as 
being tortured to death, he thought, but with this difference — that he 
was still alive to convert his Indian children! 
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They were his children, weren’t they? See them smiling now? See 
them helping him out of the chief’s wigwam and into one given to 
him as a sleeping room and a chapel. He, as a white man, had eaten 


their food! He was the first to do that. But no, they were not his 
children. Rather, his brothers. 





The Discovery of Biscuits 


In 1550, it is said, King Henry of France stopped at a 
small Languedoc village while on a journey. He called for 
the master-baker of the place and ordered him to prepare a 
cake for him that would be not only palatable, but different 
from all known kinds. 

The master-baker toiled over his dough-board. He mixed 
flour, sugar and milk. Then he tried milk, sugar and flour. 
Then he began with sugar and added flour and milk. They all 
seemed to come out the same. In despair he went to the local inn 
to fortify his spirit over a bit of grog. 

While he was gone, his son, a mere baker’s apprentice, dis- 
covered the dough his father had been working over. He 
thought he would save it from spoiling, so he made it into 
small cakes and put them into a moderately hot oven. Presently 
he pulled them out, but the idea struck him that they would 
look better with more gloss, so he thrust them back into the 
oven again. * 

A little later his father returned, and looking around the 
bakery, shouted: “Where is the dough I left here on the 
table?” 

“Here it is, father,” said the lad. “I have made it into little 
cakes, and they have been baked twice (bis cuits).” 

The father raged for a while, but in the midst of his anger 
picked up one of the little cakes and took a bite out of it. His 
anger suddenly melted away and a look of bliss took possession 
of his features. The boy had discovered what the King was 
looking for. 

The little bis-cuit became the national cake of France, and 
has kept its name and fame to this day. 


The Wrong View 


A little girl was walking along a highway in the outskirts 
of Edinburgh carrying in her arms a buxom boy. She was 
tugging along as best she could when an old Domini, noticing 
her effort, said to her: 

“My dear little girl, that boy is too heavy.” 

The girl looked up into his eyes and said: 

“He ain’t heavy, sir; he’s my brother.” 
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Side Glances by The Bystander 








The bystander watched, during the past month, the development of 
a great Catholic parish as it was unfolded in the celebration of the 
centennial of its foundation. The parish was that in charge of the 
Redemptorist Fathers in New Orleans, and the events of its history 
make a fascinating record. 
© 


One lone Redemptorist, Father Joseph Chackert, came to New 
Orleans in 1844. He had no intention of remaining, having come to look 
for help for the vast missionary undertakings of his confreres in 
Pennsylvania. His arrival coincided with a period of great immigration 
into the South from Germany, Ireland and France in particular. Hun- 
dreds were sailing for what had been publicized to them as the land of 
fabulous wealth near the delta of the Mississippi. A new city had 
sprung up, then called Lafayette, now incorporated in New Orleans 
itself, where hundreds of families from overseas had settled. There was 
not a single priest among them. Bishop Blanc, finding that Father 
Chackert could speak several languages, begged him to become the 
pastor of “all the nations of Lafayette.” With the approval of his 
superiors and their acceptation of the parish in perpetuity, he consented, 
and the new parish was born. 

© 


The vastness of the field taken over by one priest in 1844 is indicated 
by the achievements of the first 20 years. In that space of time, three 
separate parishes were established, one for the Germans, one for English 
speaking people, predominantly Irish at that time, and one for the 
French. The Germans built the first Church in 1844, St. Mary’s Assump- 
tion, but 14 years later had to tear it down and build one almost twice 
as large to accommodate the parishioners. In terms of brick and stone, 
the first 20 years saw the building of four churches, two schools, a large 
rectory, an orphan asylum, and, but a few years later, a convent for 
teaching Sisters. Besides the new buildings, other structures that had 
been built for other purposes had been taken over and were used by 
the parish. Two of the four churches remain today, standing across the 
street from one another, each a magnificent work of architecture, each 
with a seating capacity of more than a thousand. There are no longer 
three parishes, but one, called St. Alphonsus, but both churches must 
still be used and are supplemented by a chapel a few blocks away. Nearly 
2000 children attend the five schools clustered about the churches. 


© 
This parish, remarkable for its size and university-like group of 
buildings, has been remarkable for many things in its history. For one 
thing, its Redemptorist priests have a tradition of martyrs to uphold. 
When the yellow fever swept unchecked through the southland during 
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the latter half of the 19th century, 14 Redemptorists succumbed to it as a 
direct result of untiring ministrations to the countless victims. Con- 
stantly throughout each new wave of the plague, they walked the streets, 
stopping at house after house, caring for the dying, until they themselves 
literally dropped. The records show that individual priests made 70 to 
80 sick calls a day. One of the priest victims, Father Francis Seelos, 
is today a Servant of God, which means that the cause of his beatification 
has been taken up at Rome. 
10} 


One of the major indications of the success of a Catholic parish is 
to be found in the number of priestly and religious vocations that spring 
from it. The record of this parish, now 100 years old, has few equals 
in this regard. It has given a total of 67 priests to the service of souls, 
50 of them Redemptorists, and nine brothers to the teaching and serving 
ministries. A total of 244 Sisters received their early religious training 
in the parish, 125 of them joining the Notre Dame Sisters, 88 the Sisters 
of Mercy, and the other 31 divided among other orders. The parish can 
even lay a claim to the vocation of the great Cardinal Gibbons, though 
he did not live there, for he remarked in a speech given in his later life 
that it was the work of the priests in the Redemptorist parishes that 
aroused in him the idea of becoming a priest. 

© 

Of all the places in the country where devotion to the Mother of 
God has been outstanding, this parish in New Orleans ranks among the 
first. It was the miraculous picture of Mary as Mother of Perpetual 
Help that aroused the whole south to a new fervor of devotion. When 
public devotions in honor of the Mother of Perpetual Help were in- 
augurated in the three churches of the Redemptorist parishes, the 
crowds attending each week gradually grew larger and larger. In the 
1920’s these crowds attained a weekly total of 35,000. Services had to be 
held 25 to 30 times a day, beginning at 5 o’clock in the morning and 
continuing until 9 o’clock at night. Scores of other churches set up their 
own shrines and established the same devotions, until today there is 
hardly a district in the deep south where the Mother of Perpetual Help 
is not known and honored. 

(O} 


Thus the parish had reason for celebrating its centennial. And visitors 
to New Orleans, one of the most fascinating cities in the country, have 
reason to number among the attractions that draw them there a visit to 
this hundred year old parish, with its two magnificent churches, its many 
schools, its beautiful shrines, and its vigorous Catholic life. Beneath the 
sanctuary floors of its two great churches lie the remains of many of its 
martyr priests, with the legend of their lives carved into the marble of 
the floors. Upon the walls and in the pews there is written the story of 
the ancient faith, drawing men and women and children together in 
life, that it may assure them of everlasting union in death. Here are 
indeed the monuments of the ages. 
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Catholic 
Anecdotes .|........ 


IMPERFECT AGREEMENT 


Rosert LOUIS STEVENSON, the great English author, 
spent a great part of his life in recovering from ill health. But 
he was seldom known to complain under his innumerable 
afflictions. He always used to remark, as sickness after sick- 
ness attacked him: “This is the best thing that could have 
happened to me.” 

While living at Hyeres, a famous European health resort, 
he was attacked by a complication of maladies which threatened 
to overcome him entirely. Sciatica kept him prostrate on his 
back; he had had a hemorrhage, and it was feared that it 
would repeat itself; and worst of all an attack of ophthalmia 
threatened to deprive him of- his eyesight. 

One afternoon his wife lost patience and remarked ironi- 
cally: “I suppose this is one of the best things that could have 
happened.” 


“Why,” Stevenson replied, “how odd; that’s just what I 
was about to say.” 


MEASURE OF GREATNESS } 


Gjzorce WASHINGTON would never allow himself to be 











outdone in courtesy and politeness. He was one day walking 
with a friend. A Negro approached and saluted the President. 
Washington stopped and politely returned the greeting. His 
companion expressed surprise at his conduct; but Washington 
replied : 

“Would you have a poor old Negro surpass a man of my 
position in politeness ?” 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 


W HISTLER, the artist, had a French poodle, of which he was 








extravagantly fond. The poodle was seized with an infection 
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of the throat one day, and Whistler had the audacity to send for 
the great throat specialist, Mackenzie. 

When Mackenzie saw that he had been called to treat a 
dog, he felt incensed, but said nothing. He prescribed, pocketed 
a big fee, and drove away. 

The next day he sent posthaste for Whistler. And Whistler, 
thinking he was summoned on some matter connected with his 
beloved dog, dropped his work and rushed to the home of 
Mackenzie. 

On his arrival, the great specialist said, gravely: “How do 
you do, Mr. Whistler. I wanted to see you about having my 
front door painted.” — The Victorian. 


A WEB! BECOMES A WALL 


When St. Felix of Nola, so the legend runs, was being perse- 
cuted because of his Christianity, and his pursuers were almost 
upon him, the Saint hid himself in the gap of a wall. The next 
moment a spider let itself down and wove its web across the 
gap. 

When his enemies arrived and saw the spider’s web in front 
of the crevice, they at once hurried on, thinking that no one 
could possibly have entered that hiding-place for a long time. 
And St. Felix was saved. 

St. Paulinus of Nola, speaking of this, uses these memorable 
words: “Where Christ is present, there spiders’ webs become 
walls; where Christ is not present, walls become spiders’ webs.” 


NOT BY PRAYER ALONE 


WO Scotch ministers were crossing a loch in a boat with a 
company of other passengers when a great storm arose. One 
of the passengers was heard to say. 


“The two ministers should begin to pray or we'll all be 
drowned.” 


“Na, na,” said a boatman, “the little one can pray, if he 
likes, but the big one must take to the oars.” 
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Pointed 
Paragraphs 


Articulate Readers 


The business of making the Catholic Press the powerful vehicle 
for the spread of truth that it should be, lies not only in the hands 
of its editors and feature writers, but in the hands of its readers 
as well. For many years February has been Catholic Press month; 
for too many of those years the publicizing of the Catholic Press 
has been left to those who are directly concerned with its production 
instead of being a cooperative venture shared in equally by the “con- 
sumers” or readers of the Catholic papers and magazines. 

The Catholic Press needs an articulate reading public. It needs 
articulate Catholics, first of all, who will immediately let editors know 
when they are missing the mark, when they are not capturing and 
holding attention. The editor cannot hold his readers simply by 
commanding them to read; nor by quoting the obligation every Cath- 
olic has of being informed; nor by putting out material that has 
only one meritorious feature, viz., that it is orthodox and true. 
Here is where readers can perform a valuable service. They can 
write to the editor and state their reaction. Let the statements be 
blunt and clear: “Your paper or magazine doesn’t help me. Its 
material is above my head. It is not appealing — after one session 
with your publication I have no inclination ever to look at another 
copy.” If that were done by many readers (not merely by one or two 
who can give no right picture of results as a whole) editors would 
have something to work on, instead of working in the dark. 

Secondly, the Catholic Press needs an articulate reading public 
that will report on the effect of Catholic reading matter on the in- 
different Catholic, the lapsing Catholic, the renegade Catholic, the 
non-Catholic and the pagan. Are Catholic editors touching the minds 
of such people at all? They themselves will never know unless Cath- 
olics who are in direct contact with such people will first see to it 
that they get a look at Catholic reading matter and, secondly, report 
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on their reaction. Catholic publications render a valuable service to 
good Catholics themselves, but it should not end there. If they are 
not making the truth appeal to those who are renouncing it, or who 
have never known it, there is still something wrong with their 
work. They themselves will never receive a report from the people 
who need their work most; only through zealous Catholics, who work 
and play and converse with the children of error, can such reports 
be made. 

Let this then be the outstanding work of Catholic Press month 
this year: that every Catholic who takes any Catholic publication 
will write to its editor and tell him what he can otherwise never 
know: whether he is helping his Catholic readers and whether he 
has been ever known to make a dent in the half-Catholic or non- 
Catholic mind. 


Desing for Lent 


This will appear some three weeks before the opening of the 
season of Lent. We suggest that Catholics who read it tear the page 
out of the magazine and paste it on the mirror of their dresser or 
place it before their eyes on the desk at which they sit every day or 
keep it in a prominent place on the living room table of their home. 

The design for every Catholic’s Lent during 1944 should include 
three things, and we accept no excuses for the neglect of any of the 
three save those honestly affirming that they are physically impos- 
sible. None of the three can be commanded under pain of sin; yet 
it seems to us that none of the three can be neglected without con- 
siderable callousness to the extraordinary character of the circum- 
stances in which we are living today. 

The first feature in every Catholic’s design for this year’s Lent 
should be daily Mass and daily Communion. Mass is the re-enact- 
ment of the Savior’s death on the cross. The Savior’s death on the 
cross is the first and indispensable condition of redemption and 
peace for the human race. While the merits of that death are in- 
finite, their application to the souls of men is made according to the 
measure in which they are accepted by human beings themselves. 
Men accept Christ’s saving death by offering it up with the priest 
through the Sacrifice of the Mass and by receiving the Body and 
Blood of Christ with the priest in Holy Communion. If you believe 
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in the Cross, you have to believe in the Mass; if you believe in the 
Mass, you will believe that the most powerful thing you can do for 
peace is to join in offering up the Mass every day. 

The second element in the Catholic’s design for Lenten living 
is the making of the Way of the Cross every day. It is not enough 
to offer up the death of Christ with the will; the lessons of the cross 
must be impressed upon the imagination as well. The reason is be- 
cause Christ’s death is both a sacrifice and an example; those who 
profit by it must share it too. The inspiration to share it comes from 
the dramatic pictures offered through the Way of the Cross, in mak- 
ing which a man is impressed with the lessons of resignation, pa- 
tience, charity, forgiveness, zeal and prayer. The lack of these vir- 
tues has made war. Their growth and spread, learned through the 
daily contemplation of Christ’s journey of sorrow, will make and 
keep peace. 

The third feature of this year’s design for Lent should be 
some voluntary form of self-denial and mortification. Most of the 
Church’s laws in this matter have been dispensed with for the dura- 
tion of the war. But the necessity for actual penance can never be 
dispensed with. While offering Holy Mass and making the Way of 
the Cross daily, the real Catholic will also want to carry the cross. 
He can do so in many ways: by giving up amusements such as shows 
and motion pictures; by denying himself candy and sweets or other 
well-liked foods; by giving special time to one of the corporal works 
of mercy, or by night-watches in prayer. 

This design for Lent, adopted by thousands, could renew the face 


of the earth. Is there any one who does not want the face of the 
earth renewed? 


On the Use of Postcards 


We have been the recipients of a couple of score of responses 
to the article on the new technique of Communists published in the 
November issue of THE LicuortAn and reprinted in part or whole in 
other publications. By far the majority were anonymous, and they 
were obviously part of a concerted Communist reaction. They were 
written on government postcards, no doubt for the effect they might 
have on the writer of an article who had something to say against 
Communism, but also on those who in post-office and on mail routes 
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might curiously read them. For a while after the article appeared 
the cards came through the mail at the rate of six or seven a day. 

Their messages struck a singularly common note. It was that of 
anti-clericalism, mistrust and hatred of priests. If any new evidence 
were needed to convince us that anti-clericalism is the new program 
of the reds, these cards supply it. Not a thing was said on any one 
of them in favor of Communism, but many things were said against 
Catholic priests. They are “ignorant”; they “don’t know the score”; 
they are “all rich and fat and slothful”’; they have “sold the poor 
down the river.” They are “fascist” and “anti-Semitic”; they are, 
quote the cards, everything they would be accused of being, under the 
new plan of the Communists. 

An interesting sidelight on this is the fact that we also received 
several letters from the opposite camp, tearing us to pieces as 
ruthlessly for not being fascist or anti-Semitic, as our Communist 
readers did because we are not Communist. “Christian fronters” 
and irreconcilable isolationists read into the articles some things 
that were not there, such as a condemnation of all isolationist views, 
and some things that were true, such as a rejection of anti-Semitism. 
Perhaps we were in the middle of the road of truth, since stones were 
thrown at us from both the extreme right and the extreme left. 


Sour Prophecy Department 


In the year 1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt was running 
for president the first time, the famous columnist Arthur Bris- 
bane had the following things to say about the democrats in 
general and Roosevelt in particular: 

“What democrat can be called a leader even by a powerful 
stretch of imagination? What democrat has said one word 
worth repeating, offered one suggestion worth while for this 
emergency, or given any indication of intelligence except his 
desire for a job? How can any such “leaders” think that even 
the American people will be foolish enough to vote for them 
and give them a chance to make conditions worse? The only * 
audible thing we get from democracy in reply to the people’s 
call for food is: ‘Give them a drink;’ and now and again a 
two-minute provincial article by Franklin Roosevelt on ‘taxes’. 

Oh, for the men of former days! Oh, for the leadership they 
gave us!” 

Oh yes, indeed, for the leadership that thought no one would 
ever vote for a Roosevelt. How long ago was that? 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


RULES FOR A CHRISTIAN LIFE 

(Note: Rules for a Christian Life forms the third part of The Way of Salva- 
tion. This work was first published in 1776. Six editions were printed during the 
life of St. Alphonsus; 631 editions have been printed since, 29 of them in English. 
It has appeared in 14 languages. In the United States The Rules were first pub- 
lished in 1850 by McGrath, Philadelphia, in the “Catholic Pocket Library.” In 
1876 they were published by Strong, New York. They are to be found in the 
Centenary edition of the works of St. Alphonsus, Vol. II, by Rev. Eugene Grimm, 
C.Ss.R., first published in 1886, republished in 1926.) 


I. Means of Perseverance (Cont.) 
3rd Means: Frequent Reception 
of the Sacraments 


Unless you go to confession and 
receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently you cannot hope to avoid 
sin for a long time. By confession 
the soul keeps itself purified. For 
from it the soul not only obtains 
remission of sins, but also greater 
strength to resist temptations. 
You should therefore choose a di- 
rector, and confess to him always, 
consulting him on all important 
matters, and obeying him in every- 
thing, especially if you are dis- 
tressed by scruples. He who obeys 
his confessor need fear no tempta- 
tion. For the voice of the confessor 
is for him the voice of God: He 
who hears you, hears Me. 

Holy Communion is_ called 
heavenly bread. For as common 
bread preserves the life of the 
body, so Communion preserves the 
life of the soul: Unless you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man... 
you shall not have life in you. But 
to those who eat often of this 
heavenly bread eternal life is 


promised: If anyone eat of this 
bread he shall live forever. The 
Council of Trent, therefore, calls 
Holy Communion “the medicine 
which delivers us from venial sins 
and preserves us from mortal 
ones.” You should resolve, then, 
to go to Communion at least once 
a week, and let nothing force you 
to give up this practice. For noth- 
ing can be of such great impor- 
tance to you as your eternal sal- 
vation. Indeed, the longer you re- 
main in the world, the greater need 
you will have of assistance, because 
your temptations will become con- 
tinually stronger. A method of 
making a good confession and a 
good Holy Communion will be 
found in the following chapter. 
4th Means: Daily Mass 

One Holy Mass gives to God 
more honor than all the angels and 
saints in heaven can give Him. For 
theirs is the honor of creatures, 
while in the Mass we offer to God, 
Jesus Christ, who gives Him an 
infinite honor. In the following 
chapter you will also find a method 
of hearing Mass with greater 
profit. 
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5th Means: Daily Visit to the Most 

Holy Sacrament and to the 

Blessed Virgin 

Jesus Christ dwells on the altar 
of every church for but one pur- 
pose —to dispense His graces to 
all who come to visit Him. Those 
who practice this beautiful little 
devotion, therefore, receive in- 
numerable benefits from it. At the 
end of the next chapter you will 
find prayers which may be said 
while visiting the Most Holy 
Sacrament and the Divine Mother. 
The graces which you should espe- 
cially beseech, both of Jesus and 
Mary, are the love of God, and 
perseverance in grace until death. 


6th Means: Prayer 


This is the means of persever- 
ance which I recommend to you 
above all others. For without God’s 
grace we can perform no good 
work. And God declared that 
graces are granted only to those 
who ask for them: Ask, and it 
shall be given to you. Therefore, 
as St. Teresa says, he who does 
not seek, does not receive. Hence 
it is the common opinion of the 
holy Fathers, and especially of St. 
Thomas, that without prayer it is 
impossible to persevere in the grace 
of God and to save one’s soul. But 
he who prays is assured of the 
help of God. God Himself has 
made this promise to us, and has 
repeated it again and again in the 
Gospels: All things whatever you 
ask for in prayer, believe that you 
shall receive, and they shall come 
to you. Everyone who asks, re- 
ceives. Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in 


my name, He will give it to you. 
Everything for which we ask in 
the name of Jesus Christ, God 
grants. If then, we wish to be 
saved, we must pray, and pray 
with humility and confidence, and 
above all with perseverance. This 
is the reason why mental prayer 
is so useful. For unless we prac- 
tice mental prayer we are even 
liable to forget to petition God for 
the graces of which we have such 
great need. St. Teresa says, that 
out of her desire of seeing every 
one saved, she would have wished 
to go to the top of a mountain and 
there cry out, so as to be heard by 
all men, only these words: “Pray! 
Pray!” The Fathers of the desert 
used to teach their disciples that 
there was no better means of sav- 
ing ourselves than by continually 
repeating the prayer of David: 
Incline unto my aid, O God! O 
Lord make haste to help me! Let 
us follow their example and repeat 
this little prayer frequently. Let 
us also make use of other beautiful 
ejaculatory prayers, such as “My 
Jesus, mercy!” And remember, the 
two principal graces which we 
must always request are the love 
of God and holy perseverance. We 
must always ask these same graces 
from the Most Holy Virgin, too, 
for she is called the dispenser of 
all the divine graces. When we 
pray to her, she will certainly ob- 
tain them for us from God. St. 
Bernard, therefore, exhorts us: 
“Let us seek grace, and let us seek 
it through Mary; for what she 
seeks she finds, and she cannot be 
disappointed.” 
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CATHOLIC AUTHORS 


9. Lucille Papin Borden 1873- 


1. Life: Lucille Papin Borden is the great granddaughter of the 
founder of the city of St. Louis, where she was born in 1873. Her formal 
education was received at the Sacred Heart Convent, Maryville, Missouri. 
When only a very young girl she spent a long time in the Capitol of the 
Catholic world. Since her marriage in 1898 to Gerald Borden she has 
lived for considerable periods in the various centers of Catholic culture in 
Europe. Now Mrs. Borden lives in New York. In many private interviews 
the Popes have encouraged her to continue to write. Pope Pius X gave 
her his own pencil; Pope Pius XII has conferred on her the decoration: 
Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice. 

II. The Novelist: The late Msgr. Robert Hugh Benson encouraged Mrs. 
Borden to use her creative talents for God and the Church. Mrs. Borden 
has followed the advice of this novelist and written distinctly Catholic 
novels. The Catholic philosophy of the dignity of man is the background 
of all her stories. She sees man as a child of God, perhaps fallen and way- 
ward, but nevertheless a child of God. Her characters speak the language all 
Catholics understand, and are completely natural and not unreal pietistic 
shadows. Her settings reflect modern life or recall the Catholic past. 

Her first novel, The Gates of Olivet, is the story of an American girl’s 
love for her. brother and still greater love for her fiance, set against the 
background of Lourdes; From Out Magdala follows the lives of twin 
sisters; Silver Trumpets Calling is the brilliant novel of the passion and 
crucifixion of the Church in Russia. Among the historical novels, Sing to 
the Sun is the fictionized life of St. Francis of Assisi; White Hawthorn has 
as its heroine a young orphan in the time of Dante and Petrarch. 

III. The Novel: The Candlestick Makers is the story of a man whose 
life was wrecked by the selfishness of a pagan wife. But the brilliant 
architect filled the emptiness of his childless home with an imaginary son. 
This son was made so real to a young girl that she fell in love with him. 
Around this central theme other plots are developed. The entire book is 
a very artistic presentation of the Catholic position on birth control. The 
heroes and heroines are all candlestick makers, men and women who are 
willing to share in the creative power of God Himself. The march of the 
unborn, who file before the dying imagination of the architect’s wife, is a 
masterpiece of writing. This entire subject is handled with the skill of an 
accomplished novelist. 
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Rating of Best Sellers 


I. Books that 


are recommended for family reading: 
The American — Adams 

Condition Red — Bell 

The Russian Enigma — Chamberlin 
Dunnybrook — Carroll 

The Ringer Horizon — Gilkgan 

Malta Epic— Hay 

George M. Cohan — Morehouse 

But Gently Day — Nathan 

The Bradshaws of Harniss — Lincoln 
The Bayous of Louisiana — Kane 
We Followed Our Hearts to Hollywood — Kimbrough 
Design in Diamonds — Knight 

A Tower of Steel — Lawrence 
Thunderhead — O’Hara 

Action This Day — Spellman 
Challenge to Freedom — Wriston 


II. Books that are recommended to adults only because of content and style or 


because of 


NI a «aa 


some immoral incidents which do not invalidate the book as a whole: 


My Life in China — Abend 

Under a Lucky Star — Andrews 

Victoria Grandolet — Bellaman 

Walt Whitman — Canby 

Moscow Dateline — Cassidy 

Coronal — Claudel 

Science at War — Gray 

American Heroes and Hero-Worship — Johnson 
To All Hands — Brown 

The Promise — Buck 

Cartoon Cavalcade — Craven 

You’re Sitting on My Eyelashes — Darrow 
Journey in the Dark — Flavin 

The Walsh Girls — Janewey 

Shadow and Glory — Jennings 

Also the Hills — Keyes 

C/O Postmaster — St. George 

My Family Right or Wrong — Sousa 
Taps for Private Tussie — Stuart 


III. Books that are not recommended to any class of reader: 


My Native Land — Adamic 
Mrs. Parkington — Bromfield 
Retreat, Hell! — Camp 
Goodbye, My Son — Coryn 
The Mothers — Fisher 

The Little Locksmith — Hathaway 
The Signpost — Robinson 
Indigo — Weston 

In Bed We Cry — Chase 
The Apostle — Asch 

At Heaven’s Gate — Warren 
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Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt writes a delight- 
ful life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas for children in 
My Name is Thomas 
(Grail, 88 pp., $1.00). 
Children will admire 
the hero of the schools. 





A column of comment on 
new books just appearing and 
old books that still live. THE 
LicuorIAN offers its services to 
obtain books of any kind for 
any reader, whether they are 
mentioned here or not. 


into the lecture halls of 
atheists and “ex-nuns.” 
She has fearlessly 
taken the platform 
after others have ridi- 
culed and_ misrepre- 
sented Catholic doc- 
trines. She was so well 








They will even love this 
“bright boy” who did not try to parade 
his knowledge before others, who ac- 
quired for himself the name of “Dumb 
Ox” because of his si- 
The Children’s ence in school. They 
St. Thomas will envy a boy who 
had no difficulty in 
understanding and remembering his les- 
sons. Children will thrill to the tale of 
St. Thomas’ capture and imprisonment 
by his mother and brothers. Thomas 
wanted to become a Dominican priest and 
his family did not want him to. So he 
ran away from home. His folks overtook 
him on the road and brought him back 
to a prison in a tower. There they tried 
everything they could imagine to turn 
him from his resolve to enter the Domini- 
can order. Finally his sisters helped him 
escape by letting him down in a basket 
from the tower. 
This tale is told by Thomas himself in 
a language that youngsters can under- 
stand and enjoy. This book could be 
read by the children themselves or by the 
parents. Teachers of younger children 
would find that their pupils will be 
especially well behaved if the promise of 
— My Name is Thomas is given 
them. 


Rosalie 
Marie Levy 


Since her conversion 
thirty years ago Miss Levy 
has shown her appreciation 
of her faith by an intensive apostolate 
for Christ and the Church. In her latest 
book, Thirty Years with Christ, she 
chronicles the events of her life after 
her baptism. To bring her own Jewish 
people to realize and recognize that Jesus 
Christ is the true Messias the author has 
written numerous books and pamphlets, 
founded the Catholic Lay Apostle Guild, 
and initiated many other works of zeal. 
She brought the message of Christ even 


known as a zealous lay 
apostle that these haters of everything 
Catholic singled her out for mention in 
their meetings. Her desire to spread the 
printed message of Christ led her to 
establish her own publishing house. 

Thirty Years with Christ (published 
by the author, 246 pp., $2.00) is a 
simple narrative rather than a penetrat- 
ing presentation of her philosophy of 
life. She has outlined her resaons for 
her faith in other books which must be 
read in conjunction with this book in 
order to acquire a complete knowledge of 
the author’s reasons for believing. This 
book is well written, but without much 
effort at developing the events of her 
life. More thought and care would have 
produced a more complete and co- 
ordinated autobiography with more ap- 
peal to the average reader. Some day, 
perhaps, Miss Levy will have the oppor- 
tunity to present a more detailed account 
of her Thirty Years with Christ. She 
appends to the work several stories of 
modern Jewish converts, and some ques- 
tions that have been asked her by per- 
sons interested in the Catholic Faith. 
May Miss Levy continue her active work 
of bringing souls into the Church she 
loves so much. 


The Imitation has 
long been the food and 
comfort of devout souls. 
Saints have been loudest in its praise; 
even a pagan like George Eliot could 
write some of her most tender pages in 
lauding it. Critics discuss and debate 
about the author of the book; textual 
variations are debated, yet the Imitation 
continues its work of bringing consola- 
tion to the troubled heart of man. Har- 
pers have recently republished the first 
complete English translation of the Imi- 
tation of Christ (260 pp., $1.50) by 


The Imitation 
of Christ 
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Richard Whitford. The beauty and charm 
of the original are kept in this edition 
by E. J. Klein. Old lovers of the Imita- 
tion will treasure this new edition and 
new readers will be led to this master 
of the spiritual life. 


Our Interior 


How often do men com- 
Senses 


plain about a poor mem- 
ory? Many times the poet 
or the writer bewails a sterile imagina- 
tion. Ideas will not come. Perhaps the 
ordinary man and the writer would like 
to know more about the functioning of 
their inner senses, and some suggestions 
to improve them. Rev. M. A. Gaffney 
endeavors to help solve some of these 
problems in The Psychology of the In- 
terior Senses (Herder, 260 pp., $2.00). 
The book collects and explains the find- 
ings of modern experimental Psychology 
on the inner senses. The nature of the 
faculty that for want of a better name is 
called the Common Sense is explained in 
clear and simple language. Hints are given 
for the formation of a retentive memory; 
the laws for the association of ideas are 
given in some detail. The mysterious ac- 
tions of instinct in animals that almost 
border on the miraculous are outlined 
with great wealth of illustration. Instinct 
explains the mathematical genius of the 
leaf roller whose construction of its nest 
baffled the calculations of scientists for 
years. The angles of the planes in the 
cells of the bees were so perfect that 
scientists could not find even a minute of 
a degree to correct. In fact earlier figures 
found that the bees were off 2 minutes 
of a degree, but further checking revealed 
a printing mistake in the Logarithm 
Table used by the scientists. 

The treatment of this interesting mat- 
ter is adapted to the understanding even 
of the ordinary reader. There is some 
tendency to use involved language, and a 
somewhat artificial technical terminology 
that clouds simple truths. This book is 
recommended to the student as a refer- 
ence work, to the teacher as a handy 
compendium of modern experimental 
work on the interior senses. 


Purgatory God’s Guests of Tomor- 
row (Scapular Press, 111 
pps., $1.75) is a popular and devotional 
treatise on the Poor Souls by Rev. L. M. 
Dooley, S.V.D. The phrase, God’s guests 
of tomorrow, suggests both the source of 
the joy and the sorrow of the souls in 
Purgatory. Their only consolation lies in 


the knowledge that one day they will 
be with God; their sorrow consists in 
the delay of that tomorrow. That tomor- 
row may be years and even centuries 
away. 

The author uses the language of the 
Saints and theologians to summarize the 
doctrine on the sufferings of the souls. 
The pain of fire is not as strongly em- 
phasized as the picture on the cover 
would suggest. The prime purpose of the 
book is to awaken our sympathy for 
the Poor Souls, and to insure our own 
short sojourn in the place of suffering. 
The doctrine of the Sabbatine privilege 
for those who wear the brown scapular 
is given special prominence in the pages 
of the work. Much profit will be found 
from reading this ascetical treatise on 
purgatory. 


PAMPHLETS 
Catholic The Confraternity of 
Action in Christian Doctrine in Wich- 
Wichita ita has led the way in the 


development of the discus- 
sion clubs. Since the year 1932, with one 
exception, it has issued an annual outline 
for a study-group. Now it has completed 
a series based on the Baltimore Catechism. 
Rev. Gregory Smith and Mr. Charles 
J. McNeill have entitled the trilogy, The 
Divine Love Story. The three booklets 
deal with the Apostle’s Creed, the 
Commandments, and the Sacraments 
(Catholic Action Bookshop, 25 cents a 
copy). The outlines are clear and simple 
with questions at the end of each para- 
graph. Practices of devotion are suggested 
at the bottom of each chapter. These 
booklets are widely used by study clubs 
and are recommended to all. 


Radio In the last few years Radio 
Replies Replies Press has taken a 
Press prominent place among the 

publishers of Catholic pam- 
phlets. Besides the larger Radio Replies 
numerous booklets are being published. 
The Freak Religion (30 pps., 5 cents) 
in as exposé of Jehovah’s Witnesses. — 
Quizzes on Secret Societies (32 pps., 
10 cents) answers many questions that 
Catholics are asked about the Masons 
and other secret societies forbidden to 
Catholics. The reasons for the Church’s 
condemnation are given in convincing 
form. The vagueness of ideas about the 
Masons and the attitude of the Church 
toward them will be dissipated by this 
little booklet. 
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“This is ridiculous,” said the infuriated 
producer. “Do you realize that in the last 
scene you actually laughed when you 
were supposed to be dying?” 

“At my salary,” answered the actor, 
not without dignity, “death is greeted 
with laughter and cheers.” 


* 

Wife: “Oh, you needn’t think you’re 
so wonderful. The night you proposed to 
me you looked absolutely silly!” 
Husband: “A coincidence. The fact is, 
was absolutely silly!” 

* 


aml 


“Cohen, I’ve lost my pocketbook.” 
“Have you looked by your pockets?” 
“Sure, all but der left-hand hip pocket.” 
“Vell, vy don’t you look in dot?” 
“Because if it ain’t der I’ll drop dead.” 


* 

Notice in a Scotch church: “Those in 
the habit of putting buttons instead of 
coins in the collection plate will please 
put in their own buttons and not the 
buttons from the cushions on the pews.” 


Two Negro soldiers were on a trans- 
port going overseas. Standing on the deck 
they gazed out across the vast expanse 
of water. 

That’s the mos’ water I’ve eber seen 
in all my life,” said one. “Did yo’ eber 
see so much water?” 

Said his companion: “Yo’ ain’t see 
nothin’ yet. That’s jus’ the top ob it.” 

* 

Doctor: “Your master is decidedly 
better, Thompson, but very irritable. He 
must not be thwarted.” 

Butler: “He expressed a desire to wring 
my neck, sir.” 

Doctor: “Well — er — humor him.” 


* 

Patrick had a big laugh. He saw a bull 
attack a man, and had to hold on to his 
sides with both hands, the scene was so 
funny. After a while the animal turned 
his attention in another direction, and 
poor Patrick, after exploring the heights, 
came down with a thump on the other 
side of the fence. He rubbed his wounds, 
and as he trudged along the worse for 
wear, he said to himself, “Faith, I’m glad 
I had my laugh when I did, or I wouldn’t 
have had it at all.” 


The world of fools has such a store, 
That he who would not see an ass, 
Must bide at home, and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass. 

* 


A young woman once married a man 
by the name of Dust against the wish 
of her parents. After a short time they 
began to quarrel, and she attempted 
to return to her father’s house, but he 
refused to receive her, saying, “Dust thou 
art, and unto Dust thou shall return.” 

* 


Festive One: “Whash yer looking for?” 

Policeman: “We're looking for a 
drowned man.” 

Festive One: “Whash yer want one 
for?” 

* 

The head of Jimmy Fitts, 6, was 
bowed low as he knelt beside his mother 
at Mass. Hearing murmurings that she 
believed was the Lord’s prayer, Mrs. 
David Fitts glanced proudly around the 
chapel. Then, detecting unfamiliar 
phrases, Mrs. Fitts leaned closer, then 
aimed a motherly elbow at Son Jimmy. 
The words were, “Lay that pistol down, 
babe, lay that pistol down.” 

* 


’*Twixt the optimist and the pessimist 
The difference is droll: 
The optimist sees the doughnut 
While the pessimist sees the hole. 
* 


“I don’t like these photos at all,” he 
said, “I look like an ape.” 

The photographer, famous. for his wit 
as well as for his art, favored him with 
a glance of lofty disdain. 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore you had them taken,” was his reply 
as he turned back to work. 

* 


“Are you the defendant in this case?” 

“No sah. I’se got a lawyer to do my 
defendin’. I’se de man what stole de 
chickens.” 

* 

Father: “Why were you kept in at 
school?” 

Son: “I didn’t know where the Azores 
were.” 

Father: “Well, in future remember 
where you put things.” 
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FOR PATRIOTS ONLY 


Another war bond drive is in progress. The 


way it looks to us, each new drive should provoke 
more enthusiasm and more action on the part of 


every true American. We have a great country. 
For a while that country was in danger from the 
military might of others. That danger is passed 
now, and we know we are going to win this war. . 

But we are in a second danger, as great as the 
first. It is the danger of economic collapse with 
all the cycles of inflation, deflation, unemploy- 
ment, bread-lines, etc. Every bond bought is as 
powerful a means to offset that danger as guns 
and bullets are to check the military might of 
enemies. If you love your country, buy bonds to 
save your country from the enslavement of 
economic collapse. 


Buy Bonds Now — 
Buy Bonds Often 




















Motion Picture Guide 


Tue Prepce: I condemn indecent and immoral motion pictures, and 
those which glorify crime and criminals. I promise to do all that I can 
to strengthen public opinion and to unite with all who protest against 
them. I acknowledge my obligation to form a right conscience about 
pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a member of the 
Legion of Decency, I pledge myself to remain away from them. 1 
promise, further, to stay away altogether from places of amusement 
which show them as a matter of policy. 





The following films have been rated as unobjectionable by the board 





of reviewers: 


REVIEWED THIS WEEK 
Arizona Whirlwind 
Beautiful but Broke 
Henry Aldrich, Boy Scout 
Nabonga 
Rationing 
Westward Bound 

PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 
Adventures of a Rookie 
Alaska Highway 
Ali Baba and 40 Thieves 
Amazing Mrs. Holliday, The 
Arizona Trail 
Around the World 
Background to Danger 
Black Market Rustlers 
Blazing Guns 
Black Hills Express 
Blazing Frontier 
Bombers Moon 
Bordertown Gunfighters 
Buckskin Frontier 
California Joe 
Campus Rhythm 
Canyon City 
Cattle Stampede 
Chance of a Lifetime 
Coastal Command 
Colt Comrades 
Corvette K-225 
Cowboy in the Clouds 
Crazy House 


Creo en Dios (1 Believe in God) 


Crime Smasher 
Dancing Masters, The 
Death Valley Manhunt 
Teath Valley Rangers 
Destroyer 

Deerslayer, The 
Destination, Tokyo 
Devil Riders 

Dixie Dugan 

Drifter, The 
Doughboys in Treland 
Drums of Fu Manchu 
Eternal Gift. The 
Falcon in Danger, The 
False Colors 

Fighting Valley 
Frontier Bad Men 
Frontier Law 

Fugitive from Sonora 


Fugitive of the Plains 
Get Going 

Ghosts on the Loose 

Girl Crazy 

Glory of Faith, The 
Golgotha 

Good Fellows, The 

Good Luck, Mr. Yeats 
Great Mr. Handel, The 
Guadalcanal Diary 
Gunsmoke Mesa 

Hail to the Rangers 
Hands Across the Border 
Happy Land 

Harvest Melody 

Headin’ for God’s Country 


Henry Aldrich Haunts a House 


Henry Aldrich Swings It 
Hers to Hold 

His Butler’s Sister 

Hit the Ice 

Hoosier Holiday 

How’s About It? 

In Our Time 

Iron Major, The 

Is Everybedy Happy? 
Johnny Doughboy 
Kansan, The 

King of the Stallions 
Lassie Come Home 

Law Rides Again, The 
Leather Burners, The 
Little Flower of Jesus 
Lost Angel 

Lucky Days 

Madame Curie 

Man from Music Mountain 
Marshall of Gunsmoke 
Melody Parade 
Minesweeper 

Monastery 

Moonlight in Vermont 
Mr. Muggs Steps Out 
Mysterious Doctor, The 
Mystery of the 13th Guest 
Night Plane from Chungking 
Nobody’s Darling 
Northern Pursuit 
Oklahoma Raiders 

Our Lady of Paris 
Outlaws of Stampede Pass 
Overland Mail Robbery 


Passport to Suez 

Perpetual Sacrifice, The 

Power of God, The 

Power of the Press 

Prairie Chickens 

Pride of the Plains 

Racket Man, The 

Raiders of Red Gap 

Raiders of Sunset Pass 

Return of the Rangers 

Riders of the Dead Line 

Rookies in Burma 

Sahara 

Saint Meets the Tiger, The 

Sherlock Holmes Faces Death 

Silver City Raiders 

Silver Spurs 

Six-Gun Gospel 

Sky’s the Limit, The 

Sleepy Lagoon 

Small Town Deb 

So’s Your Uncle 

So This Is Washington 

Seng of Russia 

Spider Woman 

Story of the Vatican, The 

Stranger from Pecos 

Stranger in Town 

Strictly in the Groove 

Tarzan’s Desert Mystery 

There’s Something About a 
Soldier 

This Is the Army 

Three Russian Girls 

Thumbs Up 

Tiger Fangs 

Top Man 

Trail of Terror 

True to Life 

Two Tickets to London 

Two Weeks to Live 

Underdog, The 

Victory Through Air Power 

Vigilantes Ride, The 

We Are the Marines 

We’ve Never Been Licked 

What a Man 

What’s Buzzin’ Cousin? 

Whistling in Brooklyn 

Winter Time 

Wolves of the Range 

Yanks Ahoy 











